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ABSTRACT 


OF 

BARLACH  rS  TTDER  BLAUE  BOLL TT 

In  this  thesis  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyse 
Barlach fs  Per  blaue  Boll  by  investigating  some  of  the 
relationships  seen  to  exist  between  one  of  the  basic 
ideas  contained  in  the  play  i.e.  the  concept  We r den ,  and 
other  abstractable  features. 

Previous  criticism  of  Barlach's  dramatic  work  has 
centered  on  questions  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
plays  themselves.  Critics  have  explored  the  relationship 
between  the  Expressionist  movement  and  Barlach's  work, 
and  have  looked  to  Barlach Ts  biography  for  explanations 
of  the  obscurities  they  observe  in  his  plays.  The  fact 
that  Barlach  achieved  greater  renown  for  his  work  as  a 
sculptor  than  as  a  dramatist  has  proved  a  further 
hindrance  to  the  treatment  of  his  plays  in  their  own 
right,  and  considerations  as  to  the  suitability  of 
these  plays  for  stage  performance  have  tended  to  obscure 
the  possibility  of  examining  them  as  pieces  of  literature. 
Criticism  which  deals  exclusively  with  the  text  has  tended 
to  point  out  features  of  a  given  work  but  without  relating 
such  features  to  other  aspects  of  the  work. 
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Chapter  I  of  this  thesis  examines  this  previous 
criticism  with  a  view  to  investigating  its  value  and 
limitations  for  an  analysis  of  Per  blaue  Boll .  In 
Chapter  II  critical  statements  are  made  about  Per 
blaue  Boll  based  on  an  examination  of  the  text  alone. 
Elements  in  the  play  which  previous  criticism  sought  to 
explain  by  reference  to  the  various  external  frameworks 
already  mentioned,  are  shown  to  be  more  adequately 
explainable  in  terms  of  the  play  itself,  as  is  the 
function  of  features  abstracted  from  the  play  by  such 
criticism. 

The  investigation  undertaken  in  this  thesis,  then, 
has  resulted  in  more  precise  and  highly  differentiated 
statements  about  the  function  of  Werden  in  Per  blaue 
Boll,  Such  statements  are  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  the  interrelationships  of  various  patterns  abstracted 
from  the  play,  the  text  itself — the  only  concrete 
evidence  available-providing  the  basis  for  these 
observations  made  about  the  play.  Thus  the  analysis  of 
Per  blaue  Boll  offered  in  this  thesis  is  verifiable  in 
terms  of  the  text  itself,  a  claim  which  cannot  justifiably 
be  made  for  interpretations  which  draw  their  support  from 
any  other  source. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Criticism  to  date  of  Barlach’s  dramatic  works  can 
be  divided  into  two  main  areas:  A)  that  which  examines 
a  work  of  art  in  the  context  of  various  external  frame¬ 
works;  and  B)  that  which  concerns  itself  primarily  and 
exclusively  with  the  work  itself. 

In  the  case  of  nDer  blaue  Boll”  criticism  of  the 
kind  which  may  be  classed  under  A)  has  approached  the 
play  by  reference  to  i)  the  term  "Expressionism”;  ii ) 
Barlach Ts  life  history;  iii )  his  activity  as  a  sculptor 
and  iv)  the  stageworthine ss  of  ,TDer  blaue  Boll”. 

The  first  part  of  this  thesis  will  discuss  the 
value  and  limitations  of  this  previous  criticism.  The 
second  part,  proceeding  along  somewhat  similar  lines  as 
criticism  falling  into  section  B) ,  will  attempt  an 
interpretation  of  ”Der  blaue  Boll”  based  on  the  text 
itself. 
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A.i)  CRITICISM  WHICH  HAS  APPROACHED  BARLACH’S  WORK  BY 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  GENERAL  CATEGORY  TTEXPRESSIONISMtT 


Most  critics  of  the  period  would  seem  to  agree  with 
Martini^  when  he  admits  that  Expressionism  is  difficult 
to  define.  Nevertheless  attempts  have  been  made--with 
varying  degrees  of  success--to  pin  down  certain  character¬ 
istics  as  basically  those  of  the  Expressionist  movement 
and  lists  of  writers  who  ,rbelongu  to  the  period  have  been 
compiled  and  accepted.  Ernst  Barlach  generally  escapes 
being  labelled  a  typical  Expressionist  writer  on  two  main 
counts.  Firstly,  he  was  not  an  enthusiastic,  pioneering 
youth  who  saw  the  world  chiefly  as  a  battleground  between 
two  generations--his  dramas  were  the  product  of  his  mature 
years--,  and  secondly,  his  work  betrays  no  concern  with 
contemporary  political  problems.  However,  Barlach’s 
dramas  were  written  at  a  time  which  might  be  considered 
to  fall  roughly  within  the  Expressionist  period  and 
general  criticism  of  the  period  has  tended  to  include 
his  name  among  those  of  Expressionist  writers. 

’’Expressionism"  is  one  of  those  all-embracing 
terms  which  literary  historicism  uses  to  designate 
works  written  within  a  certain  period  of  years  which 
have  a  more  or  less  common  approach  and  characteristic 
elements.  The  concern  in  this  thesis  is  not  to  determine 
what  does  or  does  not  constitute  Expressionism  or  to 
assess  ”Der  blaue  Boll"  in  terms  of  its  possible 
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inclusion  in  this  category  but  simply  to  examine  some 
of  the  statements  made  about  the  play  by  critics  who 
have  the  general  category  Expressionism  as  their 
starting  point. 

Critics  who  deal  with  works  of  literature  in  terms 
like  Expressionism  place  more  emphasis  on  drawing 
parallels  between  given  works  and  on  extracting  character¬ 
istics  seen  to  be  common  to  a  given  group  of  works  than 
on  examining  works  of  art  without  these  preliminaries. 

The  result  of  this  kind  of  procedure  is  the  division  of 
literary  works  into  categories.  The  definition  of  the 
categorical  term  involved  is  of  greatest  importance 
here,  so  that  individual  author  s  are  viewed  and  their 
works  examined  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to  a 
general  category. 

In  this  way  criticism  of  Barlach  has  attempted  to 

relate  his  work  to  the  general  category  Expressionism, 

Volume  II  (by  Albert  Soergel  and  Curt  Hohoff )  of 

3 

Dichting  und  Dichter  der  Zeit  contains  a  formal 
statement  of  this  relationship.  Barlach  is  counted 
among  Expressionist  writers  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

He  deals  with  types  rather  than  characters  in  his  plays 
and  his  milieux  are  unrealistic.  The  characteristic 
themes  of  his  dramas  (mother-father  complexes ,  TTthe  new 
man"),  his  lack  of  naturalistic  psychologising  and  the 
timelessness  of  his  plot  actions  are  all  regarded  as 
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typical  of  the  Expressionist  movement.  On  the  other 
hand,  though,  certain  other  aspects  of  Barlach Ts  dramas 
are  seen  to  separate  him  off  from  the  movement.  A 
scorn  for  abstraction,  a  penchant  for  grotesque  and 
humorous  detail  together  with  the  authenticity  of 
milieux  in  plays  written  after  Per  arme  Vetter  and 
above  all  an  inherent  symbolism  in  his  work  contribute 
towards  the  making  of  a  better  case  against  the  inclusion 
of  Barlach  among  the  ranks  of  typical  Expressionist 
writers . 

A  similar  attempt  to  place  Barlach  within  a 
suitable  category  is  made  by  Otto  Mann.^  He  sees  in 
Barlach’s  work  characteristics  not  only  of  Expressionism 
but  also  of  Naturalism.  He  is  unable  to  classify  the 
realism  he  perceives  in  Barlach’s  work  as  typical  of 
either  of  the  two  schools.  This  realism  is  not  a 
typical  feature  of  Expressionist  writing  nor  is  it  on 
the  other  hand  comparable  to  the  realism  in  the  work  of 
Naturalist  writers  such  as  Hauptmann  or  Ibsen.  Barlach 
is  thus  seen  to  fit  satisfactorily  into  neither  of  these 
two  schools.  Mann’s  final  verdict  is  then  that  Barlach 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
pre-Expressionist  generation  for  two  main  reasons. 
Firstly,  Barlach  was  not  a  conscious,  militant  Ex¬ 
pressionist  : 

’’Ernst  Barlach  war  nicht  bewusster  Trager  und 

Verfechter  expressionistischer  Kunst  und 

Dichtung.”  5 
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Secondly  he  was  already  a  man  of  mature  years  by  the 
time  Expressionism  got  underway.  A  third  factor  which 
influences  Mann’s  final  judgement  is  the  fact  that 
though  Barlach Ts  dramas  were  written  roughly  during  the 
Expressionist  period,  this  sudden  burst  of  literary 
output  did  not  signify  for  him  the  high  point  of  his 
artistic  career. 

After  listing  features  of  Barlach rs  work  which 

defy  exact  definition  by  the  term  Expressionism,  Mann 

goes  on  to  point  out  elements  which  might  help  to  swing 

the  balance  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  draws  attention 

to  the  strong  subjective  element  in  Barlach rs  work  and 

comments  on  Barlach Ts  interest  in  what  he  calls  the 

7 

tTweltanschauliche  Bewegung .  .  . TT 
rather  than  in  the  fate  of  his  characters.  In  addition 
he  points  to  the  fact  that  Barlach’s  dramatic  writing 
tends  towards  the  religious  rather  than  the  tragic  and 
that  its  status  as  drama  is  questionable  anyway.  The 
one  factor  above  all  the  "Expressionist”  elements  in 
Barlach’s  work,  however,  which  in  Mann’s  opinion  is 
decisive  in  the  classification  of  Barlach  as  an  Ex¬ 
pressionist  writer  is  Barlach’s  way  of  looking  at  life. 

Both  Soergel  and  Mann,  then,  are  concerned  with 
examining  the  possible  relationship  between  Barlach’s 
work  and  the  general  category  Expressionism.  They 
accept  the  term  Expressionism  as  a  set  standard,  yet 
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both  find  themselves  obliged  to  record  as  many  counts 
against  as  for  Barlach Ts  inclusion  among  the  ranks  of 
Expressionist  writers.  The  criteria  for  the  title 
"Expressionist”  employed  by  the  two  critics,  though,  do 
not  exactly  coincide,  nor  are  the  characteristics 
listed  exclusive  to  Expressionism.  Clearly,  a  term 
like  Expressionism  cannot  be  treated  as  an  unchanging 
absolute . 

A  critic  who  avoids  the  acceptance  of  the  term 

g 

Expressionism  as  an  absolute  value  is  Walter  H.  Sokel. 

He  points  to  a  basic  characteristic  common  to  Barlach rs 
sculpture  and  to  Expressionist  drama  in  general--the 
fact  that 

"The  expressive  element  swallows  the 
representational..."  9 

Thus  in  Barlach Ts  sculpture: 

"the  aesthetic  attribute-gesture ,  tension, 
facial  expressiveness — usurps  the  human  figure."  10 

just  as  in  Expressionist  drama: 

"the  character Ts  existential  situation  absorbs 
the  dramatic  character  in  the  traditional  sense.”  1 

At  the  same  time,  though,  Sokel  does  display  an  awareness 

of  the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  definition  of 

categories  such  as  Expressionism.  He  praises  Barlach 

along  with  Kafka,  Trakl  and  Heym  for  elements  in  his 

work  characteristic  of 

"the  best  work  of  the  Expressionists..."  11 
He  also  points  out  ,  nevertheless,  that  Barlach rs 
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inclusion  in  the  list  of  Expressionist  writers  makes  it 
impossible  to  describe  the  movement  as  exclusively 
reckless  and  youthful  in  character. 

In  the  case  of  Sokel ,  therefore,  there  is  a  shift 
in  attitude  towards  the  term  Expressionism.  The  con¬ 
sideration  of  an  individual  author  leads  to  a  possible 
modification  of  the  category  heading.  The  term  no 
longer  stands  as  an  absolute  but  is  altered  in  accordance 
with  the  author’s  works  it  is  to  encompass.  The  state¬ 
ments  which  Sokel  makes  concerning  Barlach’s  work  and 
Expressionism,  therefore,  say  more  about  the  term  itself 
than  about  any  specific  work  of  Barlach’s. 

Criticism  based  on  categorical  terms,  then,  can  be 
divided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  accepted 
function  of  the  category.  A  term  like  Expressionism 
may  be  postulated  and  set  up  as  a  standard  against 
which  individual  works  may  be  measured.  Alternatively, 
characteristics  considered  to  be  common  to  a  group  of 
works  may  be  extracted  and  given  a  name  designed  to 
embrace  these  characteristics.  In  the  first  case  the 
category  is  used  as  a  standard  for  comparison.  It  is 
necessarily  rigid  and  limiting  in  its  application  and 
critics  who  make  use  of  a  category  of  this  kind  (e.g. 
Soergel ,  Mann)  have  as  one  of  their  basic  assumptions 
the  absolute  validity  of  the  category.  In  the  second 
instance  the  category  is  used  as  a  convenient  heading 
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for  a  group  of  works  deemed  to  have  certain  character¬ 
istics  in  common. 

Classification  is  an  essential  complement  to 
analytical  procedure.  If  the  categories  set  up  are 
regarded  as  absolute,  unchanging  standards,  then  the 
limitations  imposed  by  this  kind  of  classification 
prohibit  any  further  useful  investigation.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  constantly  being  modified  in  the 
light  of  investigation  and  are  in  themselves  working 
hypotheses  rather  than  a  priori  assumptions,  then  they 
constitute  a  useful  and  workable  basis  for  further 
investigation. 

In  the  field  of  literary  studies  this  applies  as 
elsewhere.  To  begin  with  set  categories  and  then  to  go 
on  to  try  and  fit  individual  works  of  art  into  these  is 
to  prejudge  and  limit  the  investigation  by  attempting 
to  bring  the  work  of  art  into  line  under  a  category 
heading.  The  first  kind  of  taxonomical  approach  has 
severe  limitations  in  the  field  of  literary  studies. 

It  can  achieve  hardly  more  than  encyclopaedic  listings 
of  authors1  names  and  works,  drawn  together  under 
various  classified  headings.  The  second  kind  can  be 
useful.  Its  classification  must  however  come  after,  or 
at  least  be  continually  modified  in  the  light  of  detailed 
interpretation  of  the  individual  works  to  be  classified. 
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Clearly,  a  definite  relationship  does  exist 
between  taxonomy  and  the  interpretation  of  individual 
texts.  However,  this  relationship  is  not  exhausted  by 
the  mere  inclusion  of  what  appear  to  be  interpretative 
statements  in  a  context  of  statements  referring  ex¬ 
clusively  to  classification.  For  instance,  a  remark 
such  as  H.F.  Garten  makes  concerning  the  characters  in 
Barlach Ts  plays  is,  in  all  probability,  justified: 

tTHis  characters  seem  unable  to  emerge  from  the 
misty  twilight  which  envelopes  them.  Yet  they 
grope,  in  their  ponderous  way,  for  spiritual 
fulfilment . tT  12a 

Garten Ts  chief  concern,  though,  would  seem  to  be  with 
the  treatment  of  the  dramatist  in  the  context  of  his 
title  Modern  German  Drama--!. e.  he  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  with  classification  and  he  does  not  include  this 
statement  in  order  to  modify  his  categories.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  its  exact  function 
and  relevance.  In  fact,  the  only  statements  directly 
concerning  the  text  which  critics  who  deal  primarily 
with  categories  can  justifiably  make  are  comments  in 
extremely  general  terms.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
comment  is  Soergelrs  assessment  of  Per  blaue  Boll  as: 
tT;.  ..sein  reifstes  Stuck.”  ^ 

The  pattern  of  the  relationship  between  taxonomy 
and  interpretation  is  not  one  which  allows  the  formul¬ 
ation  of  interpretative  statements  to  lollow  automatically 
on  the  heels  of  classification.  It  involves,  rather, 
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exactly  the  reverse  process:  detailed  analysis  of 
individual  texts  must  precede  classification  if  the 
division  into  categories  is  to  be  of  any  value, 

A.ii)  BIOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH 


By  far  the  bulk  of  Barlach  criticism  approaches 
his  work  from  a  biographical  point  of  view.  The  tacit 
assumption  of  such  criticism  would  seem  to  be  that  it 
is  useful  and  valuable  to  the  study  of  literature  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  author Ts  life.  What 
might  be  termed  the  standard  works  on  Barlach~^--i , e . 
those  which  are  concerned  in  their  entirety  with  Barlach-- 
are  without  exception  characterised  by  this  approach. 

The  titles  of  these  books  in  themselves  are  sufficient 
to  give  some  indication  of  the  area  which  is  their 
primary  concern.  They  all  stress  Barlach  the  person 
rather  than  concentrate  on  specific  works:  e.g.  Das 
Problem  Barlach;  Barlach,  Wesen  und  Werk ;  Ernst  Barlach. 
Das  plastische,  graphische  und  dichterische  Schaffen; 

Ernst  Barlach.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  not  one  of 
these  general  works  on  Barlach  claims  the  title  of 

1  r  "|  zl 

biography.  On  the  contrary,  both  Fechter  and  Franck, 
for  instance,  are  at  great  pains  to  point  out  that  their 
works  on  Barlach  are  not  intended  to  be  biographies. 

Franck  feels  that  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  since 
Barlach Ts  death  to  allow  for  the  objectivity  necessary 
to  a  good  biography  and  also  mentions  the  fact  that 
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until  recently  not  all  his  letters  or  his  drawings  were 

available  for  consultation.  A  biographical  section  of 

considerable  length,  however,  finds  a  place  in  Franck rs 

book  as  it  does  in  those  of  the  other  four  major  Barlach 

critics  under  discussion  here.  Franck  devotes  130  pages 

of  a  book  which  consists  of  a  little  over  300  pages  to 

a  chapter  entitled  Das  Leben;  Fechter  concludes  his  with 

17 

a  chapter  Per  Weg  des  Lebens.  In  Carls T  book  biographical 

1 B 

information  is  distributed  throughout  and  Flemming  has 

chapter-headings  Personlichkeit  and  Weltanschauung. 

19 

Dohle ,  whose  study  deals  in  some  detail  with  individual 

plays  of  Barlach  prefaces  his  investigation  with  a  chapter 

entitled  Biographisches  als  Vorstudie.  His  justification 

for  this  may  be  taken  as  representative: 

,TUm  die  Quell en  aufzuspuren,  die  Barlach rs 
kunstlerischen  Impuls  speisten,  werden  wir  uns 
mit  seinem  Werk  «Ein  selbsterzahltes  Leben* 
befassen  mussen."  20 

It  is  quite  clear  that  these  critics  have  no  doubts 
as  to  the  importance  of  information  regarding  Barlach Ts 
birthplace  and  family  background ,  his  movements  during 
his  life-time,  and  statements  he  may  have  made  concerning 
his  religious  beliefs  and  philosophy  of  life  in  general 
and  of  the  relevance  of  such  information  to  the  study  of 
his  literary  works.  The  most  clearly  formulated  def¬ 
inition  of  the  aims  of  this  kind  of  criticism  is  perhaps 
that  given  by  Franck.  His  intention  in  writing  his  study 
of  Barlach  was  to  try  and  furnish: 
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,TEine  Einfuhrung  in  das  ebenso  umfangliche  wie 
vielfaltige  schopf erische  Werk  Ernst  Barlachs, 
die  Jenen,  welche  noch  nicht  zu  ihm  gef unden 
haben,  den  Gang  dorthin  erleichtert,  Jenen  aber, 
welche  bereits  bei  ihm  angelangt  sind,  zu 
vertieften  Erkenntnissen  und  gesicherten  Urteilen 
verhilft."  21 

It  is  in  order  to  bring  about  this  deeper  understanding 
that  Franck  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  inter¬ 
dependence  of  work  and  life  in  the  case  of  an  artist 
like  Barlach  where: 

,T...das  Werk  aus  dem  Leben  zwangslaufig  hervor- 
ging  und  das  Leben  in  alien  Entscheidenden  durch 
das  Werk  bestimmt  wurde.Tt  22 

He  feels  that  his  book  will  have  fulfilled  its  purpose 

if  it  represents  a  milestone  on  the  way  to  an  evaluation 

of  Barlach  the  man  and  his  art. 

The  attitude  towards  the  artist  and  the  results  of 

his  creative  activity  expressed  here  by  Franck  and  shared 

by  the  other  critics  mentioned  here  raises  questions 

which  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  purely  literary  study. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  information  concerning 

Barlach Ts  life  will  be  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
22a 

evaluating  Barlach  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist ,  such 
information  is  of  doubtful  relevance  to  the  quite 
separate  and  distinct  task  of  analysing  his  works — a 
task  more  limited  in  its  confines  and  one  which  is 
logically  prior  to  any  attempt  at  evaluation. 

In  the  case  of  Per  blaue  Boll  this  kind  of 
biographical  approach  has  led  critics  to  make  statements 
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of  an  interpretative  nature  concerning  various  features 
of  the  play.  In  making  these  statements  they  have  dealt 
for  the  most  part  with  three  fairly  well  defined  areas. 
These  are  i)  obscurity;  ii)  language;  iii)  the  "message" 
of  the  play.  Their  observations  are,  on  the  surface,  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  play  itself.  Nevertheless,  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  Barlach Ts  life  and  personality  as  a  means  of 
explaining  the  features  observed,  clearly  marks  them  as 
statements  of  a  biographical  rather  than  of  a  critical 
nature . 


i )  Obscurity 

Critics  are  more  or  less  unanimous  in  commenting  on 

the  fact  that  Barlach rs  works  are  difficult  to  under- 

23 

stand.  HauchTs  observation,  though  more  confessional 
than  most,  is  nevertheless  a  fairly  typical  reaction  to 
Barlach Ts  work.  Hauch  admits  his  feeling  of  inadequacy 
in  the  following  terms: 

"I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  have  fathomed 
Barlach rs  work  and  found  bottom  everywhere.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  at  all,  I  have  found  it 
only  here  and  there.  One  stumbles  desperately 
on  through  long  stretches  of  these  fog-laden 
mazes  until  suddenly  the  fog  parts  for  a  moment 
upon  vistas  of  an  overwhelming  clarity,  and  then 
the  weird  night  with  its  haunting  fascination 
closes  in  again.  It  is  this  strange  fascination 
and  these  unexpected  flashes  that  tantalize  the 
much  enduring  reader  to  keep  on  staggering 
through  to  the  end.,T  ^4 

For  Carls**'*  the  reason  behind  the  obscurity  of  Barlach  rs 
work  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  Barlach  shared  a 
tendency  common  to  many  German  writers  of  making  things 
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as  difficult  as  possible  for  himself.  Schweizer  °  also 
comments  on  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  in  dealing 
with  Barlach: 

TTWir  kennen  in  der  deutschen  Literatur  nur 
wenige  Dichter,  die  ihre  Leser  so  schonungslos 
vor  Schwerigkeiten  stellen  wie  Ernst  Barlach; 

IT 

•  •  • 

Just  as  Carls  searches  for  the  reason  behind  the  resulting 

obscurity,  so  Schweizer  decides  that  the  only  possible 

way  to  understand  Barlach rs  work  is  to  come  to  terms 

with  his  philosophy  first: 

TTWir  halten  darum  die  philosophische  Inter¬ 
pretation  fur  eine  Vorarbeit,  die  geleistet 
werden  muss,  wenn  wir  Barlachs  Dichtkunst 
uberhaupt  verstehen  wollen.”  27 

Both  Schweizer  and  Carls  are  concerned  more  with 
explaining  obscurity  in  terms  of  Barlach’s  life  history 
and  outlook  on  life  than  with  investigating  the  possible 
function  of  this  obscurity  in  Barlach’s  work.  The 
assumption  here  is  that  the  background  and  psychology 
of  the  author  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  works.  Though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  disprove  any  relationship  between  obscurity  in 
Barlach’s  work  as  an  artist  and  his  attitude  to  life  in 
general,  this  kind  of  investigation  hardly  comes  under 
the  heading  of  strictly  literary  studies.  For  the 
purpose  of  interpreting  Barlach’s  literary  works — i.e. 
of  determining  the  possible  function  of  obscurity  in  a 

2  B 

given  text--the  cause  of  the  obscurity  is  surely 
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irrelevant  and  its  definition  most  certainly  not  prior 

29 

to  interpretation,  as  Schweizer  seems  to  suggest. 

ii )  Language 

Statements  which  have  been  made  about  the  language 
of  Per  blaue  Boll  are  characterised  by  a  similar  tendency 
to  investigate  its  possible  cause  rather  than  any 
function  it  may  have  in  the  play  itself.  On  the  whole 
critics  seem  to  be  interested  first  and  foremost  in 
the  relationship  between  Barlach  and  his  language 
(Schweizer,  for  example,  deals  with  language  under  the 
heading  Barlachs  Verhaltnis  zum  Wort),^a  and  in 
Barlach’s  own  expressed  attitude  towards  the  problems 
of  language. 

Schweizer  maintains  that  an  understanding  of 

Barlach’s  way  of  thinking  is  a  necessary  preliminary 

to  an  understanding  of  his  language: 

”Um  Barlachs  sprachliche  Eigenart  verstehen  zu 
konnen,  weshalb  er  so  und  nicht  anders  geschrieben 
hat;  das  setzt  voraus,  dass  man  erkennt ,  wie  er 
gedacht  hat.”  30 

His  interest  centres  on  why  Barlach  expressed  himself  in 

a  particular  way,  and  any  discussion  as  to  the  function 

of  these  expressions  in  a  selected  work  is  accorded,  at 

best,  second  place.  There  is,  of  course,  much  evidence 

of  Barlach’s  own  feelings  and  opinions  on  the  subject 

of  language.  His  description  of  the  word  as  inadequate 

”. . . ein  elender  Notbehelf,  ein  schabiges 
Werkzeug. . . ”  31 
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is  much  quoted  as  is  his  comment  in  an  earlier  letter 
to  his  cousin  Karl: 

tTIch  kampfe  oft  tagelang  mit  einem  eizigen 
Wort .  .  .  ”  32 

by  critics,  the  main  focus  of  whose  interest  is 
Barlach rs  creative  process  rather  than  the  results  of 
this  creative  activity. 

Concentration  on  the  language  has  resulted  for  the 

most  part  not  in  detailed  analysis  of  the  actual  text 

but  in  a  discussion  of  Barlach rs  possible  method  of 

creative  writing.  Fechter  begins  with  a  statement 

which  seems  to  promise  some  detailed  discussion  of  the 

part  played  by  language  in  a  work  of  art : 

,fDie  Disskussion  jeder  dichterischen  Erschein- 
ung  musste  eigentlich  bei  der  Festellung  ihrer 
Beziehung  zum  Wort  einsetzen .  .  . ,T  33 

However,  his  true  interest  is  soon  revealed  as  he  turns 

his  attention  immediately  to  the  two  basic  types  of  the 

creative  process: 

tT...der  eine  kommt  von  der  Substanz  zum  Wort, 
der  andere  vom  Wort  zum  Substanz.”  34 

Barlach,  he  contends,  belonged  to  the  first  group: 

”...er  besass  Substanz  und  Wesen  und  kam  von 
ihnen  aus  zum  Wort ; .  .  . ,T  35 

Not  all  critics,  though,  share  Fechter1 s  view  on  this 

point.  Franck  seems  to  some  extent  to  be  in  agreement 

though  he  formulates  the  idea  somewhat  differently: 

ITEs  ist  oft  so,  als  ob  Barlach  sich  die 
Sprache  sein  er  Dichtungen  aus  dem  nichts 
heraus  erst  schaffen  muss.”  36 
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37 

Lazarowicz ,  however,  is  quite  definitely  of  the 
opposite  opinion: 

"Es  kann  keine  Rede  davon  sein,  dass  Barlach 
versucht  hatte ,  ubers  Bild  hinaus  zu  Wort  zu 
kommen  wie  man  in  volliger  Verkennung  seiner 
Intention  gemeint  hat.  Der  Dichter  strebt 
vielmehr  uber  das  Wort  hinaus. TT 

To  enter  into  this  discussion  of  Barlach’s  creative 

process  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  purely 

literary  study.  Mention  of  the  various  arguments, 

however,  serves  to  show  where  the  main  interest  of 

these  critics  lies. 

More  sober  and  more  exhaustive  than  the  commentaries 

3  B 

on  Barlach’s  language  so  far  mentioned  is  Flemming’s^ 
treatment.  His  preliminary  remarks  are  fairly  typical 
expressing  fascination  but  at  the  same  time  bewilder¬ 
ment  : 


’’Wahrhaft  bannend  ist  Barlachs  sprachliche 
Ausdruckskraft .  Sie  zieht  uns  sofort  in  eine 
ganz  eigene ,  dichte  Atmosphare.  Aber  so  sehr 
sie  uns  anzieht ,  so  sehr  erstaunt  sie  auch, 
scheint  uns  ungewohnlich  und  doch  nicht  eigentlich 
fremd  oder  gar  ausschliessend-esoterisch. n  39 

He  then  goes  on  to  be  more  specific,  listing  the  elements 

in  Barlach’s  style  which  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  this 

reaction.  Among  the  main  characteristics  listed  is 

’’Bildlichkeit ”--a  feature  variously  commented  on  by 

other  critics. ^  Examples  are  drawn  from  Barlach’s 

works  of  all  the  characteristics  mentioned  but  once 

again,  though  all  the  necessary  evidence  for  an  analysis 
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of  the  function  of  these  characteristics  in  the  works 

themselves  has  been  extracted,  an  overwhelming  interest 

in  matters  which  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  such  an 

analysis  limits  progress  in  this  direction.  For 

example,  in  commenting  on  the  tTBildlichkeit TT  of  Barlach  rs 

language,  Flemming  concludes,  no  doubt  with  the  knowledge 

that  Barlach  was  a  sculptor  in  mind,  that  Barlach  made 

use  of  a  third  dimension  in  language.  This  notion 

which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  is  clearly 

the  result  of  an  attempt  on  Flemming Ts  part  to  explain 

certain  idiosyncrasies  of  Barlach rs  prose  style  by 

reference  to  some  piece  of  biographical  information. 

In  fact,  detailed  and  well-documented  though  Flemming rs 

account  of  the  characteristics  of  Barlach rs  style  is, 

his  ultimate  interest  lies  not  in  the  function  of  these 

observed  characteristics  in  a  particular  work  of 

Barlach Ts,  but  rather  in  their  value  as  a  manifestation 

of  Barlach rs  own  TbeingT: 

tTWas  von  aussen  gesehen  als  gewaltsam  abschreckt, 
ist  doch  echte  Pragung  aus  Barlachs  Wesen.  Sie 
ist  nicht  gemacht  sondern  gemusst.  Er  selbst 
war  der  fiberzeugung,  dass  die  mir  gegebene 
Sprache  und  Darstellung — wenn  auch  stammelnder- 
weise — von  Etwas  zeugt,  das  vom  Wort  (der 
Alltagssprache ) ,  von  Wille,  Verstand  und 
Vernunf't  uberhaupt  nicht  beruhrt  wird  (1931 
E.B.  Ges.  1930  P.  16 . ) "  ^ 
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iii )  TMessage  r 


Various  attempt  have  been  made  to  come  to  terms 

with  the  meaning  of  Per  blaue  Boll  and  to  say  what  the 

play  is  about.  Here  once  again  the  conclusions  reached 

indicate  interest  in  the  value  of  the  play  as  a  key  to 

Barlach rs  own  way  of  thinking  and  his  way  of  looking  at 

life.  For  Carls  Per  blaue  Boll  is  basically  a  play 

about  responsibility.  This  interpretation  rests  on  the 

evidence  of  a  biographical  fact.  It  appears  that 

Barlach  himself  was  supremely  conscious  of  man's 

responsibility  with  regard  to  himself  and  to  God: 

"Barlach  empf'and  ungeheuer  stark  die 
Verantwortung  des  Menschen,  seine  Verpflichtung 
Rechenschaft  abzulegen  vor  sich  selbst  und  vor 
Gott.tT  42 

Similarly  Flemming  supports  his  interpretation  of 
Per  blaue  Boll  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  Barlach Ts 
letters.  He  makes  a  perfectly  justifiable  statement 
about  the  meaning  of  the  play,  namely  that  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  process  of  TbecomingT: 

TrEs  geht  urn  Menschenwerdung . "43 
However,  his  justification  for  making  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  derived  not  from  the  evidence  present  in 
the  text  itself,  but  based  on  one  of  Barlach Ts  own 
comments  on  this  phenomenon  becoming1,  which  Flemming 
feels  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  when  reading 
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"...man  soli  die  Vorstellung  des  Geschehens, 
des  rWerdens T ,  das  als  dunkle  Gewalt  schaltend 
und  gestaltend  im  Hintergrund  der  Vorgange 
gedacht  ist  (26.  9.  T26),  behalten.TT  44 

Thus  an  idea  seen  to  be  present  in  the  play  is  traced 

back  to  Barlach Ts  own  life  for  verification  and  there 

abandoned ,  the  whole  vital  question  of  the  concept  of 

TWerdenT  in  the  play  being  left  unpursued. 

Flemming Ts  treatment  of  Per  blaue  Boll  closes 
with  a  statement  which  points  conclusively  to  the 
prime  importance  for  him,  as  for  the  other  critics 
dealt  with  here,  of  linking  up  comments  on  Barlach rs 
own  insight  into  life  with  a  consideration  of  his 
plays : 


fTEbenso  klar  wie  tief  sind  die  Einsichten 
Barlachs  liber  das  Leben  als  geistiger  Prozess, 
als  stetes  unentrinnbares  Werden  nach  kosmischen 
Gesetzen  hier  in  einer  Handlung  geworden."  45 

In  Flemming’s  final  chapter  Menschenbild^a  the  circular 

nature  of  the  argument  employed  by  critics  working 

within  a  biographical  framework  becomes  apparent. 

Flemming  had  already  said  with  regard  to  Der  blaue  Boll 

that  Barlach’s  own  views  on  life  were  woven  into  the 

play.  In  his  final  chapter  he  examines  Barlach’s 

plays  and  his  sculptures  in  order  to  extract  from 

them  Barlach Ts  conception  of  Man: 

,TSo  ist  es  wohl  angemessen,  am  Ende  unsere 
Beschaf tigung  mit  Barlach,  das  Menschenbild 
zu  betrachten,  das  in  den  Gestalten  seiner 
Blast ik  und  Dramatik  wie  auch  seiner  Graphik 
sich  erganzend  spiegelt.tT  4o 
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To  explain  features  of  Barlach Ts  work  by  reference 
to  biographical  data  and  then  make  statements  about 
Barlach,  based  on  elements  of  his  work,  is  to  cover 
the  same  ground  twice  over.  Not  only  do  critics  who 
work  along  these  lines  run  the  risk  of  confusing 
biographical  statements  with  interpretative  statements, 
but  they  also  rule  out  the  possibility  of  analysing,  in 
complete  detail,  the  function  of  the  features  they 
observe  in  a  particular  piece  of  literature.  Some 
investigation  of  the  text  must  necessarily  precede  the 
formulation  of  any  statements  concerning  the  author Ts 
life  which  are  based  on  the  text.  A  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  author rs  background,  though,  is  not 
essential,  nor  by  any  means  prerequisite  to  an  analysis 
of  a  given  text. 

A.iii)  INTERPRETATIONS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  BARLACH’S 
ACTIVITY  AS  A  SCULPTOR 


The  fact  that  the  scope  of  Barlach rs  creative 
activity  extended  beyond  dramatic  writing  and  included 
above  all  sculpture  has  been  regarded  by  critics  of  his 
drama  as  yet  another  problematic  aspect  needing  to  be 
dealt  with  in  their  treatment  of  his  works.  The  basic 
assumption  is ,  that  since  he  was  active  in  more  than 
one  artistic  field— primarily  that  of  sculpture— his 
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work  in  any  one  area  cannot  be  analysed  in  isolation. 

Matters  appear  to  be  further  complicated  by  the  fact 

that  both  sculpture  and  drama  are  regarded  as  being  of 

equal  artistic  value--e.g. : 

,THis  distinction  as  a  writer... is  by  no  means 
inferior  to  that  which  he  achieved  in  other 
fields, . . ."47 

and : 

TT...er  besass  in  vollem  Gleichgewicht  sehr 
erhebliche  Kraf'te  der  bildenden  Kunst  und  der 
Wortkunst . ,T  48 

Criticism  of  Der  blaue  Boll  which  tries  to  come  to 
terms  with  Barlach Ts  work  as  a  sculptor  can  be  divided 
under  two  main  headings.  The  first  group  firmly  believes 
that  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  between 
Barlach’s  drama  and  his  sculpture  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  his  art — that  is  to  the  understanding, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  personality  of  the  artist--i.e. 
its  approach  is  basically  biographical.  The  second,  on 
the  other  hand,  inclines  more  towards  the  aesthetic 
issues  involved  and  discusses  the  validity  of  a  possible 
comparison  of  drama  and  sculpture  in  terms  of  aesthetic 
theory.  The  first  sees  the  problem  simply  in  the  fact 
that  Barlach  was  gifted  in  more  than  one  field,  and  the 
second  in  the  close  comparison  of  two  art  forms. 
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a. )  Biographical  Approach  to  the  Problem 

Here  the  main  point  of  interest  lies  in  the 

diversity  of  Barlach Ts  gifts.  Fechter^  has  a  chapter 

entitled  "Das  Problem  der  Do ppelbegabung"  where  he 

decries  ’modern  specialisation  based  on  analytical 

method T .  He  is  interested  above  all  in  the  portrayal 

of  Barlach  as  a  complete  artist: 

"Von  drei  Seiten  ging  Ernst  Barlach  die  Welt 
an,  mit  den  Mitteln  des  Striches,  des  Wortes, 
der  Form  urn  das  Sinnbild  der  Wirklichkeit  ringend. 
Wer  sein  Wesen  fassen,  im  Wort  klciren  und  aus- 
sprechen  will,  muss  von  drei  Seiten  herantreten, 
zuvor  aber  die  Einheit,  den  Kern,  den  Geist  und 
den  Menschen  erfassen,  sein  Wesen,  seine  Struktur, 
seine  geistige  Haltung  zur  Welt  und  dann  fest- 
stellen,  wie  sich  aus  Substanz ,  Struktur,  Geist, 
Wesen  dies  Werk  in  seiner  dreifachen  Verwirk- 
lichungsform  ergeben  konnte  und  musste."  50 

Clearly,  the  investigation  which  Fechter  has  in  mind 

would  involve  more  than  a  straightforward  literary 

analysis.  The  relationship  which  exists  between  the 

artist  and  his  art  is  properly  the  subject  for  a 

psychological  study  rather  than  the  concern  of  the 

literary  critic.  It  is  this  psychological  problem  of 

the  complex  nature  of  the  creative  process ,  however , 

which  has  interested  most  critics.  Barlach’s  dramas 

and  sculptures ,  being  the  product  of  the  same  creative 

mind,  are  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  an  icLentical 

creative  process.  Fechter^  sees  the  same  problems 

dealt  with  and  the  same  solutions  offered  in  all 

Barlach’s  art.  He  explains  this  by  the  fact  tnat  all 
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had  their  origins  in  the  personality  of  the  same 
individual : 

tTDie  personliche  Struktur  Barlachs  ist  so 
umgeteilt,  dass  Zeichen,  Schreiben,  plastisches 
Gestalten  bei  ihm  nicht  nur  unter  dem  gemein- 
samen  Gesetz  seines  Wesens  bleiben,  sondern  von 
gleichen  Lbsungen,  nur  mit  verschiedenen  Mitteln 
kommen.IT  52 

Carls  shares  the  view  that  sculpting  and  writing  in 

Barlach rs  case  have  the  seme  origins: 

"Beides  kam  bei  ihm  aus  derselben  Wurzel , 
enthielt  die  gleichen  Wesenselemente ,  jedoch 
in  verschiedener  Kristillisationsform. tr  53 

He  is  careful  to  point  out,  however,  that  Barlach 

avoided  confusion  of  the  two  forms--an  observation 

which  in  itself  ought  surely  to  lead  to  some  questioning 

of  the  validity  of  an  investigation  which  attempt  to 

treat  the  two  forms  simultaneously. 

Flemming  has  no  reservations  of  this  nature  and 

emphasises  the  common  source  of  inspiration  of  both 

Barlach Ts  dramas  and  his  sculptures: 

tTFiir  den  wirklich  schaffenden  dramatischen 
Dichter  bleibt  das  Entscheidende  der  geistig 

ringende ' Mensch ;  aus  diesem  Wurzelgrunde  quellen 
Barlachs  plastische  wie  dramatische  Visionen. 

Es  ist  der  tiefdurchpflugte  Seelengrund  eines 
um  den  letzten,  religiosen  Sinn  ringenden 
Daseins,  raus  welchem  Barlach  den  Stoff  zu 
Drama  wie  Statue  schopft.TT  54 

Franck  is  similarly  convinced  about  the  common 

identity  of  the  basic  experience  which  lay  behind  all 

Barlach rs  artistic  creations: 
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trDas  Ur-Erlebnis ,  damit  die  Grundvoraussetzungen 
des  Stofflichen  und  die  Wesensart  des  Ausdrucks 
der  Dichtungen  Ernst  Barlachs  sind  naturgemass 
die  gleichen  wie  bei  seinen  Plastiken,  seiner 
Grafik,  seinen  Zeichnungen. ,T  55 

55a 

Erich  Franzen  agrees  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  Barlach Ts  drama  and  his  sculpture,  but  only  if 
this  phenomenon  of  expression  in  more  than  one  artistic 
field  is  treated  as  a  single,  unified  utterance.  Thus 
Franzen,  unlike  his  fellow  critics,  does  not  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  Barlachrs  drama  and  his  sculpture 
being  analysed  independently  of  each  other. 

As  a  result  of  the  examination  of  Barlach Ts  dramas 
in  the  light  of  such  statements  as  those  above,  specific 
points  of  comparison  with  his  sculpture  have  been 
selected  for  comment.  The  most  significant  of  these 
are:  a)  language,  and  b)  characters--areas  where  the 

techniques  of  sculpture  are  seen  to  exert  the  most 
direct  influence. 

a. )  Language 

The  terms  most  widely  used  to  describe  Barlach Ts 

language  are  ,rBildkraftTT ;  lTBildlichkeit,T.  Barlach 

57 

himself  has  been  called  a  TTSprachgestaltern.  The 
implications  of  such  descriptions  are  clear:  there  is 
an  attempt  here  to  establish  a  link  between  sculpture 
and  dramatic  writing.  FechterTs  description  of  the  way 
in  which  Barlach  wrote  is  full  of  expressions  more 
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generally  applied  to  sculpture: 

"Die  Worte  leben  in  ihm,...  Er  ffingt  sie  auf 
im  Gebilde,  nutzt  sie  nach  seinem  Willen, 
schaf ft  aus  seiner  ttberlegenheit  und  aus  ihrem 
Geist  eine  Sprachf orm. TT  58 

Carls  is  even  more  explicit  in  this  respect  and 

58a 

equates  everyday  speech  with  unhewn  wood  which 

Barlach  takes  up  as  his  raw  material: 

TTWie  der  Bildhauer  bei  seiner  Arbeit  das  wider- 
spenstigste,  aber  gerade  darurn  ausdrucksmoglichste 
Material ,  das  Holz--und  von  ihm  wieder  das 
Eichenholz--bevorzugt ,  so  halt  der  Dramatiker 
sich  mit  Vorliebe  an  die  ungelenke ,  aber  aus 
diesem  Grunde  erh&ht  wirksame  Sprechsprache,  ja 
an  die  Alltagssprache . u  59 

The  actual  work  of  writing  is  described  as  a  chiselling 
process : 


"Aus  der  gesprochenen  Sprache  heraus  meisselt 
er  seine  ureigensten  Wortgebilde ,  seine  ein- 
maligen  Satzfolgen. TT  60 

A  statement  such  as  this  draws  on  biographical 
information  to  produce  a  metaphor  in  which  to  talk 
about  Barlach rs  prose  style.  The  use  of  metaphor  in 
this  way  is  common  linguistic  practice.  To  say  that  an 
author  chisels  out  his  words  though  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  that  he  writes:  the  terms  in  which  the 
idea  is  expressed  might  just  as  well  be  borrowed  from 
any  other  field  of  creative  activity:  e.g.  an  author 
might  be  said  to  forge  his  sentences,  or  to  paint  a  word 
picture.  The  fact  that  Barlach  was  a  sculptor  as  well 
as  a  dramatist  is  somehow  taken  to  lend  added  significance 
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to  statements  of  this  nature  (in  the  absence  of  any 
further  textual  justification  of  the  metaphor).  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  case  but  is  simply  a  further 
instance  of  the  misuse  of  biographical  evidence. 


b. )  Characters 

Since  both  Barlach Ts  dramas  and  sculptures  are 

6l 

generally  regarded  as  having  common  inspiration,0 

similarities  are  sought  between  the  figures  he  carved 

and  the  characters  portrayed  in  his  dramas.  For 

Carls,  Barlach’s  statues  and  dramatic  characters  share 

6  2 

the  same  inner  essence: 

nEs  ist  der  gleiche  seelische  Kern,  aus  dem 
seine  plastischen  und  seine  dramatischen  Figuren 
leben.  .  . tT 

Much,  he  maintains,  which  remains  unexplained  in  the 
drama  can  be  elucidated  by  reference  to  the  sculpture 
and  vice  versa,  since  both  embody  the  same  basic  idea 
and  the  tension  between  earth-bound  fate  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  longing  on  the  part  of  man  to  burst  through 

£  Q 

these  earthly  bounds--i . e . :  0 

TT.  .  .der  Trieb  oder  Zwang  des  Menschen  uber  sich 
hinaus  die  innere  Unruhe ,  die  den  Menschen 
pldtzlich  vor  die  Frage  nach  dem  Sinn  seines 
ganzen  Daseins  stellt  und  ihn  herausschleudert 
aus  dem  normalen  Ablauf  seines  Lebens.” 

Nothing,  in  fact,  is  added  to  an  interpretative  statement 

of  this  nature  by  the  production  of  evidence  from  both 

Barlach rs  sculpture  and  his  drama.  It  is  doubtful,  too, 
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whether  much  is  gained  by  Carls T  insistence  that 

Barlach  Ts  sculpture  is  essentially  dramatic 

u...dass  schon  Barlach Ts  Plastik  ihrem  ganzen 
1/Vesen  nach  dramatisch  ist...TT  65 

A  similar  relationship  between  characters  in 

Barlach rs  dramas  and  his  sculptured  figures  is  seen  by 

Flemming.  He  sees  even  a  family  likeness  between  them: 

,f...die  Familienahnlichkeit  der  Statuen  mit 
den  der  Drarnen  ist  allzu  auff  allend . TT  66 

He  points  out  that  certain  f igures--e ,g.  the  beggar — 

appear  frequently  in  both  drama  and  sculpture.  However, 

there  is  no  discussion  arising  from  this  observation 

which  attempts  to  investigate  further  similarities  and 

differences  apparent  in  the  use  of  the  same  figure  or 

idea  in  two  different  media.  Nor  is  any  relationship 

between  the  figure  of  the  beggar  as  it  appears  in  the 

two  art  forms  established  in  terms  of  its  function  in 

the  various  portrayals.  The  net  result  of  comparing 

Barlach’s  sculptures  writh  figures  in  his  dramas  is 

once  again  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  fact 

that  Barlach  both  carved  and  wrote  dramas  and  that  these 

two  activities,  by  virtue  of  their  common  origin  in 

the  mind  and  personality  of  the  author,  cannot  be 

treated  in  isolation.  The  whole  argument  behind  this 

£  rj 

is  a  projection  of  the  biographical  fallacy  and  as 
such  completely  untenable. 
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b.  )  Aesthetic  Approach 


Here  the  possibility  of  comparing  Barlach’s  drama 

6  & 

to  his  sculpture  is  investigated  along  lines  left 

unexplored  by  critics  treated  under  a. )  McFarlane 

recognises  the  undoubted  mutual  influence  of  drama  and 

sculpture  in  Barlach’s  case: 

”We  do  not  need  the  sanction  of  some  new  and 
aesthetic  theory  to  assume  an  influence  from 
Barlach  the  sculptor  on  Barlach  the  novelist, 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  he  was  himself 
conscious  of  bringing  to  the  problems  of 
language  an  artistic  sensibility  trained  and 
developed  in  plastic  art.”  69 

However,  he  is  unwilling  to  let  things  stand  there  and 

questions  the  usefulness  of  such  assumptions  in  dealing 

for  example  with  Barlach’s  language: 

”To  r ecognise , . . a  highly  idiosyncratic  prose 
style  and  to  designate  the  qualities  of  that 
style  as  ’plastic’  is  in  itself--even  when  we 
know  Barlach’s  confessed  approach  to  the 
problems  of  language--merely  to  state  a  problem 
rather  than  offer  immediate  enlightenment.”  70 

He  dismisses  as  facile  statements  which  describe 

Barlach’s  prose  works  in  terms  applicable  to  sculpture 

on  the  basis  of  similarity  of  theme: 

”...to  grant  ’plasticity’  to  a  work  of 
literature  for  treating  a  similar  theme  to 
that  of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  ...is 
admissible,  possibly,  but  facile;...” 

With  these  reservations  in  mind  McFarlane  goes  on  to 

make  an  analysis  of  Barlach’s  novel  Seespeck  in  order 

to  try  and  determine  the  exact  nature  and  function  of 

what  might  be  termed  sculptural  elements  in  the  novel. 
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The  attempts  in  both  a. )  and  b. )  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  of  Barlach rs  varied  artistic  gifts,  while 
widely  diver0ent  in  approach,  do  have  one  element  in 
common.  They  regard  as  prior  and  necessary  to  any 
investigation  of  a  given  text  a  discussion  of  this 
phenomenon.  In  a. )  this  discussion  is  based  on  the 
circular  argument  that  since  Barlach  was  a  sculptor  as 
well  as  a  writer  his  written  works  have  certain 
characteristics  the  presence  of  which  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a  sculptor.  The  approach 
ih  b. )  is  in  a  way  the  result  of  careless  cross¬ 
comparison  undertaken  by  critics  in  a. )  and  is 
considered  necessary  because  of  the  existence  of  this 
kind  of  criticism.  If  there  are  elements  of  sculptural 
techniques  in  Per  blaue  Boll  then  these  must  be 
analysable  in  terms  of  their  function  within  the  play. 
An  interpretation  of  the  play  is  possible  without 
reference  in  metaphorical  terms  to  Barlach’s  creative 
process,  or  prior  concern  with  the  validity  of  terms 
like  r plastic*  ^  for  the  description  of  a  piece  of 
literature.  If  terms  like  * plasticity *  are  used  in 
literary  analysis,  then  they  must  necessarily  undergo  a 
process  of  re-definition  in  order  to  be  useful.  If  the 
use  of  sculptural  techniques  is  perceptible  in  a 
literary  work  then  they  can  only  usefully  be  described 
in  terms  of  their  function  in  the  text,  and  as  an 
abstraction  possible  from  this  rather  than  that  piece 
of  language. 
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A.iv)  INTERPRETATIONS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  STAGE- 
WORTHINESS  OF  DER  BLAUE  BOLL 


A  further  area  of  investigation  which  has  interested 
most  critics  of  Barlach’s  drama  is  that  involving  the 
merits  of  Per  blaue  Boll  as  a  stage  play.  The  widely 
held  view  is,  that  just  as  Barlach’s  language  is 
obscure  as  language,  so  his  plays  are  difficult  to 
produce  on  the  stage.  Connected  with  their  unsuitability 
for  stage  performance  is  the  vexing  question  of  whether 
or  not  Barlach’s  plays  are  ’dramatic’.  For  the  most 
part  there  is  confusion  of  this  term,  which  may  be 
defined  without  any  reference  to  the  stage  or  public 
performance  whatsoever,  with  the  quality,  apparently 
lacking  in  Barlach’s  plays,  of  stage-worthiness.  Any 
piece  of  literature--lyric ,  epic  or  drama--may  in  a 
sense  be  performed,  and  this  performance  will,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  be  an  interpretation  and 
therefore  something  quite  apart  from  the  actual  text 
itself. ^  This  distinction  between  stage  performance 
and  a  drama  as  a  piece  of  written  literature  is  over¬ 
looked  by  criticism  which  tries  to  treat  all  possible 
aspects  of  Barlach’s  dramas  without  first  clearly 
defining  the  precise  areas  of  investigation. 

The  questions  asked  by  critics  interested  in  the 
problem  of  Barlach’s  dramas  in  relationship  to  the  stage 
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are:  i)  can  Barlach rs  plays  be  staged? — if  not  why 

not  and  if  so  then  by  whom?  and  ii )  are  Barlach Ts  plays 
dramatic?  It  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
undramatic  nature  of  the  plays  is  regarded  as  the 
reason  for  their  lack  of  success  while  on  the  other, 
more  concrete  circumstances  (such  as  the  wrong  director 
or  unsuitable  staging  techniques)  are  considered  to 
blame.  To  whichever  of  the  two  groups  the  critics  who 
are  concerned  with  this  aspect  of  Barlach’s  dramas 
belong,  though,  the  conclusions  they  reach  have  common 
origins.  Either  the  difficulties  Barlach rs  plays 
present  to  producers  are  seen  to  lie  in  the  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  his  style;  or  their  unsuitability  for  stage 
production  is  traced  to  Barlach rs  own  lack  of  interest 
in  the  theatrical  world.  The  mark  of  the  biographical 
approach,  then,  can  once  again  be  detected. 

Of  critics  who  see  in  the  very  nature  of  his  dramas 
the  main  reason  for  Barlach Ts  lack  of  success  as  a 

7 1  7  5 

writer  for  the  stage,  Flemming  ^  and  Franzeiv  have  the 

76 

most  to  say.  Flemming,  who  in  a  more  recent  essay 
than  his  work  on  Barlach  has  shown  himself  to  be  aware 
of  possible  distinctions  between  drama  and  the  stage, 
points  to  the  lack  of  the  truly  dramatic  in  Barlach Ts 
drama : 

,TBei  Barlach.  .  .ist  das  Dichterische  starker 
als  das  eigentlich  Dramatische . ”  ^7 
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By  ’Dramatische ’  he  appears  to  mean  tense  unravelling 
of  the  plot : 

TTEs  packt  uns  die  menschliche  Qualitat  des 

Gehaltes,  nicht  eine  spannend  abrollende 

Handlung.”  7& 

Three  factors  lie  behind  the  unsuitability  of  BarlachTs 
dramas  for  the  stage:  i)  a  lack  of  what  Flemming  calls 
’theatralische  TechnikT;  ii)  inner  investigation  which 
is  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  contemporary  theatre;  and 
iii)  lack  of  character  development.  To  support  or 
refute  these  claims  would  entail  exact  definition  of 
the  terms  employed-- rtheatralische  Technik’,  for 
example--and  close  examination  of  the  dramas  them¬ 
selves.  Flemming,  true  to  the  framework  in  which  he 
is  working,  is  content  to  find  explanations  for  his 
observations  in  the  fact  that  Barlach  is  not  a  natural 
dramatist.  According  to  Flemming  a  dramatist  must  know 
how  his  play  is  to  end  before  he  begins  to  write.  He 
wonders  whether  this  was  the  case  with  Barlach  and 
points  to  a  significant  line  in  Per  gestohlene  Kond: 

’’Wohin  geht  der  Weg?”  79 

Flemming Ts  reasoning  here  is  not  altogether  sound. 

The  question  of  the  congruency  of  a  play’s  ending  can 
only  properly  be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  the  play  it¬ 
self--!,  e.  does  the  play  cohere?--and  the  use  of  evidence 
from  one  of  Barlach’s  novels  to  support  a  statement 
about  his  drama  in  general  is  akin  to  the  drawing  of 
parallels  between  his  drama  and  his  sculpture  (see  above}.; 
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Flemming  sees  Barlach’s  language--in  the  dialogues 
in  his  dramas--as  a  fourth  hindrance  to  their  success 
on  the  stage.  He  comments  that  the  characters  are  not 
on  the  same  level  as  the  words  they  are  given  to  speak. 
Instead  of  investigating  the  function  of  this  discrepancy 
in  selected  examples,  though,  he  uses  comments  which 
promise  to  be  interesting  in  themselves  and  which  could 
be  vital  to  an  interpretation  of  the  play,  to  conclude 
that  Barlach  is  incapable  of  writing  dramatic  dialogue. 
His  final  conclusion  is  that  while  Barlach’s  plays 
prove  to  be  poor  theatre,  they  do  provide  invaluable 
information  about  the  characters  in  the  plays  and  about 
Barlach  himself. 

Flemming’s  final  verdict  on  Barlach’s  drama  is 
that  it  had  best  be  termed  ’Dramatisches  Gedicht’ 
since : 


’’Dichtungen  sind  es,  wenn  auch  keine  Dramen.1’ 

These  ’Dichtungen ’,  he  feels,  lose  rather  than  gain 

Bl 

through  stage  performance.0  Franzen  shares  the  same 
overall  view.  For  him  drama  is  the  most  complicated 
of  all  forms  of  expression  because  it  demands 
performance : 

’’Unter  alien  Formen  der  Dichtung  ist  das 
Drama  die  komplizierteste .  Es  existiert  nicht 
fur  sich  wie  die  Verse  eines  lyrischen 
Gedichts  oder  das  Satzgebirge  eines  Romans. 

Das  erfundene  Spiel  drangt  zur  sinnlichen 
VerkBrperung.  Die  Worte  sollen  gesprochen 
und  gehort ,  und  was  sie  aussagen,  soil  in 
Bewegung  und  Handlung  umgesetzt  werden.TT  B2 
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This  definition  which  recognises  the  stage  performance 

of  a  drama  as  its  only  rightful  and  justifiable  form 

ignores  the  fact  that  a  play  performed  is  something 

different  from  a  play  read  in  the  same  way  as  a  lyric 

poem  is  read,  and  that  the  two  potentialities  can  and  do 

exist  independently  of  each  other.  The  conclusions 

Franzen  draws  with  regard  to  Barlach Ts  dramas  is  that 

they  do  not  demand  performance  and  therefore  are  by 

nature  undramatic.  Contributory  factors  are,  in 

Franzen Ts  eyes,  the  obscurity  of  the  language  and  the 

lack  of  conflict  which  he  sees  as  the  basic  feature  of 

true  drama.  Substituted  for  conflict  is  an  answer  in 

mystical  form  to  the  problem  posed  in  the  dramas — a 

factor  which  prohibits  true  drama  which  must  always 

be  based  on  a  question: 

,TEssentiell  undramatisch  werden  Barlachs 
Dichtungen  erst  dadurch,  dass  sie--trotz  ihres 
tTDunkels!t--ein  mystisches  W  i  s  s  e  n  .  urn  den 
einen  Punkt  behaupten,  wo  alle  Wider spruche 
sich  losen--mag  dieser  Punkt  nun  in  Gott  Oder 
im  Nichts  liegen.  Das  Drama  aber  ist  nur 
moglich  als  die  Tragodie  (oder  Komodie)  des 
Ni  cht  -  W  i  s  s  ens  .  . . TT  S3 

It  is  superfluous  at  this  point  to  argue  the 
merits  of  this  very  debatable  statement  about  drama 
in  general  and  its  particular  application  to  Barlach rs 
dramas.  What  is  of  significance  is  the  fact  that 
Franzen  sees  an  element  he  regards  as  common  to  the 
whole  of  Barlach Ts  work  once  again  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  He  calls  this: 
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TT...das  Empfinden  der  Unendlichkeit  der 
seelischen  Existenz .  . . ,T  $4 

This  seems  to  pertain  more  to  the  author  than  to  his 
work.  Thus,  though  Franzen  avoids  saying  simply  that 
Barlach rs  dramatic  weakness  is  exclusively  and  directly 
the  result  of  his  difficulty  with  language--this  he 
thinks  is  only  skimming  the  surface--he  is  nevertheless 
concerned  with  what  lay  behind  the  un-st ageworthiness 
of  Barlach Ts  dramas  rather  than  with  the  meaning  of 
them  in  their  own  terms.  He  may  be  justified  in  linking 
up  the  lack  of  success  of  Barlach Ts  dramas  on  the  stage 
with  Barlach Ts  own  psychological  make-up;  in  doing  so, 
however,  he  is  moving  into  a  much  wider  field  than  that 
of  literary  studies. 

Carls  occupies  a  middle  position  in  this  debate  on 
stageworthiness .  While  he  appears  to  attribute  part  of 
the  problem  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  Barlach *s  dramas 
(he  considers  them  un-stageworthy  because  Barlach  was 
writing  for  an  imaginary  stage),  J  he  sees  the  problem 
in  much  more  concrete  terms  than  this  observation  at 
first  suggests.  He  feels  that  the  production  of 
Barlach Ts  dramas  is  worthwhile.  The  main  fault  of 
producers  so  far  has  been  to  take  the  plays  too 
seriously.  Barlach fs  own  lack  of  interest  in  the 
staging  of  his  plays  has  also  done  little  to  encourage 
the  acceptance  of  his  work  in  the  theatrical  world. 

The  fact  that  Barlach  can  better  be  described  as  a 
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’Dramatiker’  rather  than  a  TTheaterdichter ’  is  for 
Carls  the  whole  crux  of  the  matter.  Yet  he  feels  that 
the  theatre  should  try  to  come  to  terms  with  Barlach Ts 
works--not  simply  because  of  their  uniqueness,  but 
because  of  the  challenge,  and  therefore  the  promise  of 
success,  they  present. 

r 

Fechter  also  recognises  in  Barlach Ts  dramas  a 

challenge  which  the  theatrical  world  has  not  yet  been 

able  to  meet  successfully.  In  attributing  much  of  this 

to  the  inability  of  the  public  to  understand  Barlach, 

he  resorts  once  more  to  the  explanation  of  Barlach rs 

failure  as  a  stage  dramatist  by  reference  to  his 

characteristic  obscurity.^ 

The  most  positive  assessment  of  the  stageworthiness 

of  Barlach’s  plays  is  offered  by  Franck.  Being  himself 

o7 

involved  to  some  extent  in  the  theatre  '  he  is  emphatic 
on  the  point  that  Barlach’s  plays  can  be  staged  effec- 
tively.  J  He  has,  however,  one  reservation — Barlach’s 
plays  can  only  achieve  their  full  effect: 

”Wenn  man  sie  richtig  spielt.” 

This  correct  playing  of  the  dramas  would  seem  to  mean: 

”...im  Sinne  ihres  Schopfers.” 

There  is  evidence  that  Barlach  was  never  happy  with  the 
productions  of  his  plays  and  Franck  seems  to  be  taking 
this  into  account  in  presuming  that  the  author’s 
participation  in  producing  his  plays  will  necessarily 
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result  in  a  superior  production.  He  is  overlooking  the 
fact  that  an  author Ts  own  production  of  his  play  is  no 
more  than  yet  another  interpretation  and  one  which, 
in  fact,  need  not  be  superior  to  any  other  especially — 
in  the  case  of  a  stage  performance--one  by  a  professional, 
experienced  producer.  The  main  point  of  FranckTs  argument 
is,  however,  that  productions  of  Barlach rs  plays  have 
proved  inadequate  in  the  face  of  the  manifold  diffi¬ 
culties  the  plays  present  and  that  they  have  destroyed 

90 

the  very  being  of  the  plays : 

"Die  Drarnen  Ernst  Barlachs  aber  werden  durch 
falsche  und  unzulangliche  Inszenierungen  nicht 
nur  urn  ihre  Wirkung  gebracht.  Sondern  auch  um 
ihr  Wesenl" 

Approaching  Barlach Ts  dramas  in  much  the  same  way 

as  the  other  critics  under  consideration  in  this 

section--i.e.  by  equating  the  obscurity  of  BarlachTs 

plays  with  the  difficulties  they  present  for  the 

91 

producer --Bremer  reaches  the  conclusion  that 

Barlach Ts  dramas  are  undrarnatic  despite  the  fact,  in 
his  opinion,  that  tney  have  fascinated  the  public. 

After  touching  on  these  more  nebulous  aspects  of  the 
relationship  between  Barlach Ts  work  and  the  theatre, 

Bremer  turns  his  attention  to  the  staging  history  of 
Barlach Ts  dramas  and  discusses  the  three  basically 
different  methods  ^employed  by  various  producers.  He 
is  thus  limiting  his  comments  to  one  area  and  success¬ 
fully  avoids,  in  the  second  part  of  his  article  at 
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least,  any  confusion  between  interpretation  and  the 

listing  of  the  facts  of  staging  history.  A  similarly 

92 

orientated  account  is  given  by  Chick. 

The  limits  of  the  investigations  of  these  last  two 
critics  are  well  defined.  They  deal  exclusively  with 
Barlach’s  dramas  in  the  context  of  the  theatrical  world. 
Neither  this  kind  of  investigation  nor  the  kind  which 
confuses  the  basic  distinction  between  drama  as  a  piece 
of  literature  and  as  a  performed  entertainment  on  the 
stage,  can  be  of  anything  but  severely  limited  usefulness 
to  analysis  of  an  individual  text.  The  former  is  not 
concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  plays  performed.  The 
latter  is  more  interested  in  the  genetic  and  biographical 
causes  of  certain  elements  in  the  plays  than  with  any 
analysis  of  their  specific  function  within  the  plays 
themselves.  It  is  then  neither  necessary  nor,  in  fact, 
desirable  to  investigate  the  fate  of  Per  blaue  Boll  on 
the  stage  in  order  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  play 
as  a  piece  of  literature. 
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B. )  INTERPRETATIONS  CONCENTRATING  ON  THE  TEXT  OF 

DER  BLADE  BOLL 


Criticism  which  has  left  aside  external 
considerations  dealt  with  by  critics  treated  under  A. ) 
above  and  focussed  on  the  text  itself,  has  tended  to 
point  to  certain  elements  in  the  play  as  a  basis  for 
interpretation.  The  various  elements  singled  out  for 
comment  in  this  way  may  be  listed  as  follows:  i) 
grotesqueness;  ii)  language;  iii)  imagery,  iv) 
leitmotifs;  v)  religious  element;  and  vi )  change 
(Werden ) . 

These  elements  present  an  assortment  of  features 

of  the  play  which,  in  order  to  be  of  maximum  usefulness 

93 

in  an  analysis,  would  need  to  be  related  to  one 
another.  Critics  listed  below,  though,  have  examined 
these  features  in  isolation. 

i )  Grotesqueness 

Three  critics  have  commented  on  the  grotesque 

Q  L 

element  in  Per  blaue  Boll.  Hauch'  merely  makes 
passing  reference  saying  that  this  play  has  less  of  the 
grotesque  cruelty  present  in  other  works  of  Barlach, 
notably  Die  Sundflut.  Page9^  and  Chick96  make  more 
positive  contributions.  Page  remarks  that  all  Barlach Ts 
plays  contain  grotesque  scenes  which  usually  occur 
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towards  the  end  of  the  play  (e.g.  Bild  VI  in  Per  blaue 

Boll).  They  are  followed  by  scenes  of  a  marked  lucidity 

which  suggests  to  Page  that  catharsis  may  have  taken 

place.  He  sees  the  grotesque  as  the  embodiment  of  the 

97 

destructive  element  which  must  be  purged: 

TTThe  destructive  element  in  his  plays,  to  over¬ 
simplify,  is  embodied  in  the  grotesque;  that 
element  must  be  purged  before  the  truly  human 
can  find  its  grandeur  in  the  more  than  human.” 

This,  then,  is  seen  as  the  function  of  the  grotesque 

element  in  the  play. 

Chick  is  also  concerned  with  investigating: 

,T...the  importance  of  the  grotesque  in  BarlachTs 
Tpoetic  world  T . TT  9$ 

The  conclusions  he  reaches  do  not  coincide  with  Page’s. 
He  sees  the  use  of  the  grotesque  as  an  attempt  on 
Barlach’s  part: 

tT...to  make  the  reader  painfully  aware  of  his 
corporeal  nature ...”  99 

The  audience  is  then  kept  constantly  aware  of  the 
darker  side  of  sensuality--i . e .  death  and  decay. 

ii )  Language 

An  interpretation  of  Barlach Ts  works  which  singles 

out  language,  as  functional  to  the  meaning  oi  the  plays 

rather  than  indicative  of  Barlach’s  creative  process, 

is  offered  by  Schwerte.  He  demonstrates  how  language 

reflects  the  theme  of  the  works: 

’’Verwandlung — im  flbertritt  von  einer  Wortebene 
in  die  andere — ist. . .das  Zentralmotiv  seiner 
Dichtung.”  101 
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He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  whole  content  (Spiel- 
inhalt  )  of  Barlach rs  dramas  evolves  directly  from  the 
language : 

ITBarlachs  Dramen  sind  im  Grunde  nur  Handlungs- 
entfaltungen  des  Wort-Spieles  zwischen  dessen 
eigenen  doppelten  Oder  gar  zwiespaltigen 
Aussagemoglichkeiten--wenn  man  so  will : 
zwischen  der  vernutzten  Oberfl&che  des  fortes 
und  seinem  verbindlichen  TGrundr,  zwischen 
Schein  und  Sein  im  Wort  selbst.tT  102 

In  stressing  the  importance  of  the  linguistic  content  of 

the  plays,  Schwerte  touches  on  very  central  issues.  He 

bases  his  observations  about  the  meaning  of  Barlach *s 

work  on  his  use  of  abstract  nouns  in  -heit  and  -keit , 

relating  this  to  an  emphasis  in  the  plays  on  the 

essence  of  a  thing.  Break-through  to  truth  is  signified 

by  a  parallel  break-through  of  language: 

tTAufbruch  zur  Wahrheit  durch  <<Aufbruch»  der 
Sprache.tT  103 

What  Schwerte  is  doing  is  picking  out  a  grammatical 
pattern — i.e,  words  ending  in  -heit  and  -keit — and 
relating  this  to  an  interpretation  of  the  plays.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  Schwerte  bases  his  conclusions  on 
further  evidence,  from  the  text,  of  the  double  meanings 

104 

of  words  (e.g.  the  recurring  phrases  in  Der  blaue  Boll), 
or  whether  he  is,  in  fact,  more  concerned  to  point  out 
the  possible  relationship  with  mysticism  which  first 
used  such  words. He  mentions  the  latter  but  makes 


no  reference  to  the  former. 
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iii )  Imagery 

1 06 

For  Chick  it  is  the  visible  representation  of 

people,  things  and  actions  which  hold  the  key  to  Per 

blaue  Boll,  He  sees  within  the  drama  two  interrelated 

themes  and  complexes  of  imagery.  These  consist  of 

i)  imagery  concerning  flesh,  teeth,  the  mouth,  food  and 

the  digestive  process;  and  ii )  those  dealing  with 

visual  perception,  light  and  eyes;  and  together  they 

107 

form  a  TTcontrapuntal  design”  throughout  the  play. 

The  play  is  concerned  in  his  opinion  with  proportion 
and  perspective  rather  than  with  clear  distinctions  and 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  intricate  play  of  light, 
eyes,  and  shadows  is  functional.  After  noting"*"^  that 
the  play  is  about  neither  the  new  or  the  old  Boll,  but 
concerned  rather  with  subtle  shifts  in  perspective 
around  him,  Chick  fails  to  pursue  in  detail  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  this  observation  and  the  imagery,  and  turns 
instead  to  Barlach Ts  other  works  for  suggestions  as  to 
the  meanings  to  be  attached  to  the  images.  Chick  goes 
a  long  way  towards  relating  meaning  and  imagery,  but 
could  go  much  further.  In  the  case  of  the  light 
imagery,  in  which  he  sees  the  answer  to  the  whole 
play  he  resorts  to  a  quotation  from  one  of  Barlach rs 

letters  to  prove  his  point.  The  food  and  digestion 
imagery"^  ^  is  allowed  to  slip  into  the  background  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  tie  this  in  with  the  meaning  of 
the  play,  or  to  establish  a  relationship  between  it 
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and  the  light  imagery. Chick’s  contribution  to  an 
interpretation  of  Per  blaue  Boll ,  though,  is  by  no 
means  small  and  his  observations  because  of  the  very 
deficiencies  mentioned  above  stimulate  further 
investigation  along  these  lines, 

iv )  Leitmotifs 

W.I.  Lucas  draws  attention  to  the  repetition 

throughout  Per  blaue  Boll  of  certain  phrases  and  ideas. 

He  singles  out  for  particular  comment: 

tTPie  Luft  hats  in  sich,  die  Luft  holts  her  und 
die  Luft  gibts  heraus.” 

He  finds  that  leitmotifs  such  as  this  one: 

”...  become  increasingly  pregnant  with  meaning 
as  Boll  approaches  his  awakening  in  the  final 
scene.  They  convey  something  of  that  sensitive 
awareness  of  an  indefinable  power  that  comes 
over  man  in  unexpected  moments.”  112 

Clearly  Lucas  is  strongly  influenced  in  his  interpretation 

by  his  knowledge  of  Barlach’s  own  utterances  on  the 

subject  of  sudden  flashes  of  inspiration  and  under- 

113 

standing  accorded  to  man.  As  it  stands,  however, 

his  interpretation  is  too  generalised  to  lead  anywhere, 

A  more  detailed  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 

repetition  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which 

characteristic  phrases  re-occur  produces  rather 

114 


different  results. 
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v )  Religious  Element 

Though  Per  blaue  Boll  is  generally  regarded  as 

115 

basically  realistic  rather  than  religious,  certain 
critics  have  drawn  attention  to  the  presence  of  religious 
elements  in  the  play.  Hauch ,  in  fact,  bases  his  whole 
interpretation  of  the  play  on  the  belief  that  Per  blaue 
Boll  is  for  the  most  part  a  restatement  of  the  ideas 
expressed  in  Pie  Sundflut--a  play  with  a  religious 
theme, In  his  summary  of  the  plot  he  devotes 
considerable  attention  to  the  parts  involving  der  Herr 
and  Elias  without,  however,  entering  into  any  detailed 
discussion  of  their  function  and  hence  of  the  true 
implications  of  their  presence  in  the  play.  The  con¬ 
clusion  he  draws  from  his  consideration  of  the  play  is 
as  f  olbws  : 

,TThe  race  is  to  those  in  the  end  who  have  the 
will  to  courage  for  better  or  for  worse.  Only 
those  who  have  devil  capacity  also  have  true 
God  capacity. tr  117 

Hauch  has  taken  one  element  in  the  play  and  over¬ 
emphasised  it.  There  are,  without  doubt,  elements  in 
the  play  which  invite  a  religious  interpretation. 

H0wever,  an  investigation  of  their  function  in  the 
play  as  a  whole  is  necessary  before  their  status  as 

11 B 

the  obvious  key  to  the  meaning  can  be  assessed.  Bab 


pinpoints  the  feature  of  Per  blaue  Boll  which  most 
readily  invites  explanation  in  religious  terms— namely 
the  fact  that  God  and  the  Pevil  appear  in  person  on  the 
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stage.  Bab  explains  to  some  extent  the  function  of 
der  Herr f  s  appearance  by  seeing  him  in  the  role  of 
advisor  to  Boll,  and  sees  in  Elias  the  exact  counterpart 
for  Grete.  The  fact  that  the  two  are  presented  in  a 
realistic  context  Bab  regards  as  proof  of  Barlach Ts 
ability : 

,T...das  H<5chste  im  Allt&glichen  sichtbar  zu 
machen.!T  119 

He  does  not  go  further  into  the  question  of  the 
relevance  of  their  appearance  a)  together  among  men, 
and  b)  in  an  otherwise  normal,  realistic  setting.  Nor 
does  he  interpret  the  contradictory  nature  of  both 

1  on 

figures  (God  with  a  clubfoot;  Devil  called  Elias). 

120 

Page  ~  has  most  to  say  about  der  Herr.  He  describes 
him  as : 

TT.  .  .one  of  those  strange,  mythic  and  yet  quite 
plausible  figures  that  reappear  in  many  of 
Barlach’s  dramas. tT  121 

This  description,  while  hardly  illuminating  in  itself, 

does  give  some  idea  of  the  problematic  nature  of  der 

122 

Herr.  Page  is  not  satisfied  that  der  Herr  is  in 

fact  God,  but  at  the  same  time  feels  that  his  connection 

with  the  divine  is  unquestionable: 

tTit  is  apparent  that  the  Gentleman  is  hardly 
meant  to  embody  ei.  ther  good  or  evil ,  in  the 
usual  terms,  but  that  he  is  an  agency  of  the 
divine.”  12p 

Page  reacts  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  equation  of  der 
Herr  with  God  by  stating  the  equation  in  vaguer  terms. 
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Another  procedure  would  be  to  relate  this  ambivalence 
to  the  rest  of  the  play.  ^  He  is  similarly  wary  of 
drawing  hasty  parallels  (as  he  notes  some  critics  have 
done)  between  Per  blaue  Boll  and  the  miracle  or  mystery 


play: 


.  125 


,TCritics  were  quick  to  draw  attention  to  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  his  dramas,  the  miracle  or 
mystery  play,  although  Barlach  himself  rejected 
any  such  connections.” 

Nevertheless,  he  concludes  that  the  play: 


TT ...  converges  on  large  moral  issues:  the 
possibilities  open  to  man  in  achieving  self- 
fulfillment.”  126 


Once  again  his  solution  is  to  generalise  his  statement 
until  it  would  apply  to  any  play,  instead  of  refining 
it  until  it  becomes  useful  for  further  analysis. 


vi )  Change  (Werden) 

Critics  are  unanimous  in  pointing  to  Werden  as 
the  central  theme  of  the  play.  Whereas  the  other 
elements  singled  out  for  comment  are  regarded  as 
isolated  characteristics,  the  theme  of  change  is  seen 
as  the  basic  element  in  the  play.  Interpretations  of 
this  idea  are  varied.  W.I.  Lucas  ~  sees  the  whole  play 
with  its  division  into  seven  Bilder  as  a  series  of 
stages  in  Boll’s  change.  He  selects  two  areas  of 
investigation,  on  the  one  hand  the  Werden/Veranderung 
theme ,  and  on  the  other  the  clash  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  material.  He  sees  the  problem  of  presenting 
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two  levels  in  the  play  (i.e.  the  superficial  world  of 
reality  and  the  spiritual  world)  resolved  by  i)  the 
alternation  of  realism  and  symbolism;  ii )  the  person¬ 
ification  of  good  and  evil  forces  in  the  characters; 
and  iii )  in  the  two  levels  of  language  i.e.  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  earthy  humour  and  colloquial  gossip  with 
intellectual  language  and  the  constant  use  of  abstract 
nouns.  Boll  emerges  as  a  man  belonging  to  two  worlds 
in  the  course  of  whose  development  the  basic  problem  of 

sense  v.  spirit  is  to  some  extent  resolved. 

1 2  B 

Chick  appears  to  have  little  patience  with  wide 
general  statements  and  finds  Lucas T  interpretation  in 
terms  of  a  clash  between  body  and  spirit  inadequate. 

He  formulates  what  he  recognises  as  a  confrontation  of 
opposites  in  terms  of  changes  in  emphasis  and  perspective. 
He  regards  as  crucial  not  any  decisive  change  taking 
place  within  Boll  but  simply  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  central  figure. 

,TFor  the  play  does  not  concern  the  new  or  the 
old  Boll  but  rather  the  complicated  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  his  inner  awakening  and  the 
subtle  shift  of  perspective  which  reveals  to 
him  the  way  out  of  his  dilemma. IT  129 

Boll  dominates  the  action,  though,  and  Chick  sees  the 

actual  change  which  takes  place  within  Boll  and  which 

is  reflected  in  the  other  characters--chiefly  in  Grete-- 

as  an  acceptance  of  his  position,  which  is  equated  with 

an  ability  to  see  properly  by  the  end  ol  the  play. 
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1  Of) 

Fortner,  '  in  contrast  to  Chick,  sees  a  very 
definite  and  essential  change  taking  place  within 
Boll.  Werden  is  seen  as  corresponding  to  the  break¬ 
through  of  the  elemental  which  destroys  the  ordinary, 
middle-class  figure  of  Boll.  This  is  seen  as  a  process 
of  decay  and  rebirth  taking  place  simultaneously. 

During  the  course  of  this  process  Boll  reaches  an 
understanding  of  the  truth  of  his  being. 

Meier  interprets  the  process  of  change  in  which  he 
sees  Boll  involved  as  the  result  of  conflicting  elements 
within  Boll.  The  desire  to  remain  static  battles  with 
the  drive  upwards : 

tTDas  eine  will  in  sich  verbleiben,  es  ist 
immanent;  das  andere  will  dieses  dbersteigen , 
es  ist  transzendent . ,T  131 

Werden  is  interpreted  as  the  transition  which  is  the 

eventual  outcome  of  this  clash  in  BollTs  case.  The 

key  to  the  nature  of  the  transition  lies  in  the  closing 

words  of  the  drama  where  obligation  and  voluntary  action 

become  one.  This  identification,  one  with  the  other, 

of  two  conflicting  elements  indicates  a  transition  from 

132 

the  immanent  to  the  transcendental. 

From  these  varied  interpretations  of  the  play 
based  on  Werden  it  can  be  abstracted  that  Per  blaue  boll 
is  a  play  about  some  kind  of  change--whether  this  change 
is  defined  as  a  strict  development  or  transition,  or 
seen  merely  as  a  shift  in  emphasis.  A  second  trend  is 
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that  which  picks  out  various  di stinctions--i . e . 
spiritual/material ;  will/obligation;  decay/rebirth; 
immanent /transcendental .  Change  and  concern  with 
certain  basic  distinctions  would  seem  to  be  features  of 
the  play  which  are  worthy  of  examination.  The  analysis 
of  the  play  which  follows  will  attempt  a  definition  of 
the  idea  of  Werden  as  something  other  than  a  process  of 
change  with  clearly  defined  limits  and  direction.  It 
will  also  explore  the  relationship  between  Werden  and 
the  various  distinctions — i.e.  will/obligation,  for 
example--anddemonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  any  inter¬ 
pretation  which  looks  for  a  localised  resolution  of 
these  at  the  end  of  the  play.  All  elements  abstracted 
from  the  play  including  those  commented  on  above  will 
be  seen  to  contribute  to  an  interpretation  in  these 
terms . 
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FOOTNOTES 


CHAPTER  I 

A.  i ) 

1  Martini,  194$« 

2  His  one  and  only  public  political  speech  was 
broadcast  on  the  radio  on  January  23rd.,  1933 — i.e. 
shortly  before  Hitler rs  seizure  of  power. 

3  Soergel-Hohoff ,  p.  362. 

A  Otto  Mann,  pp.  296-313* 

5  Otto  Mann,  p.  296, 

6  The  justification  for  including  Barlach  in  the 
category  of  Expressionist  writers  is  here  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  author rs  intention--Barlach  was  not 
a  conscious  Expressionist--and  of  the  author’s 
biography.  If  the  category  is  intended  to  be 
primarily  a  literary  one,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  relevance  of  such  considerations. 

7  Otto  Mann,  p.  299* 

$  Sokel. 

9  Sokel,  p.  51* 

10  Sokel,  p.  10. 

11  Sokel,  p.  161 . 

12  Sokel,  p.  134* 

12a  Garten 

13  Soergel-Hohoff,  p.  36$. 

A.ii) 

14  Carls;  Dohle ;  Fechter,  1961;  Flemming,  195$;  Franck. 

15  Fechter,  1961,  p.  14. 

16  Franck,  p.  341. 
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1$  Flemming,  195$. 
19  Dohle 


20 

21 

22 

22a 


23 

24 

25 

26 
27 
2$ 


29 
29a 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Dohle,  p.  14. 
Franck,  p.  341. 


Franck,  p.  341. 

A  statement  such  as  Dohle  (p.  11)  offers  to  explain 
why  Barlach  wrote  drama  and  not  lyric  poetry: 

IT.  ..  Ernst.. Barlach  steht  nicht  auf  einer  bluhender 
Wiese.  Er  steht  auf  einem  ungepflugten  Acker, 
und  die  frisch  aufgeworf enen  Schollen  der  Mutter 
Erde  kleben  an  seinen  Fussen." 
opens  the  way  to  some  interesting  speculation  but 
can  hardly  be  described  as  functional  to  an  analysis 
of  his  dramas  in  literary  terms. 


Hauch,  pp.  157-166. 
Hauch,  p.  157. 


Carls,  p.  7. 


Schweiz er,  p.  5. 
Schweizer,  p.  6. 


Wellek  and  Warren,  for  example,  have  seen  the  use 
of  biographical  evidence  of  this  nature  as 
problematic  and  have  reached  very  definite  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  limits  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
formulation  of  critical  statements.  c.f.  Wellek 
and  Warren  p.  6$:  TTNo  biographical  evidence  can 
change  or  influence  critical  evaluation. . .  The 
poem  exists;  the  tears  shed  or  unshed,  the  personal 
emotions  are  gone  and  cannot  be  reconstructed,  nor 
need  they  be." 


see  above  p.  13. 
Schweizer,  pp.  116-119. 
Schweizer,  p.  116. 
Letter  3.  12.  r32. 
Letter  26.  12.  r24. 
Fechter,  1961,  p.  57. 
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34  Fechter,  1961,  p.  59. 

35  Fechter,  1961,  p.  59. 

36  Franck,  p.  295. 

37  Lazarowicz,  1956,  p.  536. 

36  Flemming,  1956. 

39  Flemming,  1956,  p.  162. 

40  e.g.  Franck,  p.  302,  speaks  of  T Bildkraft T ;  and 
Carls,  p.  110,  calls  Barlach  a  TSprachgestalter T . 

41  Flemming,  1956. 

42  Carls,  p.  117. 

43  Flemming,  1956,  p.  201. 

44  Flemming,  1956,  p.  200. 

45  Flemming,  1956,  p.  204. 

45a  Flemming,  1956,  pp.  235-250. 

46  Flemming,  1956,  p.  235. 

A. iii ) 

47  McFarlane,  p.  451. 

46  Bab,  1954,  P*  136. 

49  Fechter,  1961, 

50  Fechter,  1961,  p.  14. 

51  Fechter,  1961,  p.  60. 

52  Fechter,  1961,  p.  60. 

53  Carls,  p.  46. 

54  Flemming,  1956,  p.  10. 

55  Franck,  p.  232. 

55a  Franzen,  1952. 

56  see  below  p. 

57  see  below  p. 
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5$  Fechter,  1961,  p.  59. 

58a  The  words  of  everyday  speech  cannot  properly  be 

equated  in  this  way  with  unhewn  wood  since  words, 
however  ordinary ,  already  have  inherent  meaning 
before  they  are  put  to  specialised  use  in  art.° 

59  Carls,  pp.  294-295. 

60  Carls,  p.  295. 

61  See  above  pp.  22-24. 

62  Carls,  p.  105. 

63  Carls,  p.  105. 

64  Carls,  p.  105. 

65  Carls,  p.  105. 

66  Flemming,  195$,  p.  130. 

67  cf.  Wellek  and  Warren. 

68  For  gereral  discussion  of  the  problem  of  comparing 
two  art  forms  see  Wellek  and  Warren,  pp.  113-124. 

69  McFarlane,  p.  451. 

70  McFarlane,  p.  452. 

71  McFarlane,  p.  453. 

72  Fleming,  Journ.  Aesth.  &  Art  Crit.,  1945/6,  sees 
as  feasible  the  comparison  of  art  forms  if  they 
can  be  viewed  as  being  of  the  same  kind  ;  i.e.  an 
element  e.g.  ’movement’  which  mi&ht  be  said  to  be 
present  to  some  degree  in  all  art-forms  is  abstracted 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  scale  on  which  all  art  forms 
can  thus  be  placed. 

A.  iv ) 

73  cf.  Wellek  and  Warren,  p.  132:  "Every  reading 
aloud  reciting  of  a  poem  is  merely  a  performance 
of  a  poem  and  not  the  poem  itself." 

74  Flemming,  195$. 

75  Franzen,  1952,  pp.  621-626,  and  1961. 

76  Flemming,  1962. 
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93 
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Flemming,  1958,  p.  145. 

Flemming,  1958,  p,  145. 

Flemming,  1958,  p.  153. 

Flemming,  1958,  p.  160. 

For  more  detailed  comments  along  similar  lines 
see  his  Betrachtungen  zur  Seinsweise  von  Theater, 
Drama  und  Buch ,  19o2. 

Franzen,  1961,  p.  1, 

Franzen,  1952,  p.  626. 

Franzen,  1961,  p.  35* 

Carls,  p.  124. 

Fechter,  1961,  p.  111. 

Franck,  p.  285,  mentions  his  attempt  to  secure 
Per  tote  Tag  for  its  first  performance. 

Franck,  p.  286. 

cl..  Flemming,  1962,  p,  40,  who  comments  that  if 
author  were  producer  then  resulting  performance 
would  simply  be  one  among  many  interpretations-- 
TTSo  ware  der  Autor  als  Regisseur  schon  ein 
Interpret  seines  Werkes.M 

Franck,  p.  293,  a  statement  which  clearly  ignores 
the  play  as  literature. 

Bremer,  pp.  226-233. 

Chick,  1963,  pp.  39-51. 


see  below  p.  81  ff. 

Hauch,  pp.  157-166. 

Page,  pp.  22-23. 

Chick,  1959,  pp.  173-180. 
Page,  p.  23. 


Chick,  1959,  p.  173. 
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99  Chick,  1959,  p.  173. 

100  It  is  unfortunate  that  Chick  neglects  to  ask  why, 
in  terms  of  the  play,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
be  kept  in  the  forefront.  See  below  p.  $4. 

101  Schwerte,  p.  222. 

102  Schwerte,  p.  222. 

103  Schwerte,  p.  224. 

104  see  below  p.  93. 

105  Schwerte,  p.  222. 

106  Chick,  pp.  31-40. 

107  Chick,  1965,  p.  31. 

10g  Chick,  1965,  p.  32. 

109  Chick,  1965,  p.  40. 

110  This  is  also  discussed  by  Chick  in  connection  with 
grotesqueness-see  Chick,  1959,  pp.  173-130, 

111  Over-emphasis  of  the  light  imagery  to  the  detriment 
of  other  imagery  in  the  play  leads  to  a  one-sided 
interpretation  of  the  play  as  a  whole.  See  below  p.  g3  ff. 

112  Lucas 

113  e.g.  letter,  1930: 

TTDie  Wdrze  des  Daseins  ist  immer  doch  der 
einzelne  Augenblick,  der  Einen  uberkommt  und 
mit  Segen  ilberhauft ,  .  .  . TT 

114  see  below  p,  93  ff. 

115  Barlach rs  plays  are  generally  divided  into  two 

groups:  a)  realistic,  b)  non-realisti  c/religious/ 

symbolic.  c.f.  Otto  MannTs  classification: 

a)  Die  echten  Sedemunds,  Der  arme  Vetter,  Per 
blaue  Boll ;  b)  Per  tote  Tag,  Der  Findling,  Die 
Sflndf lut . 

116  Hauch,  p.  164. 

117  Hauch,  p.  166. 

113  Bab,  1931,  p.  15. 
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119  Bab,  1931,  p.  15. 

120  see  below  p,  113. 

121  Page,  p.  17. 

122  His  translation  of  Tder  Herr T  as  T gentleman T  is 
further  proof  of  his  uncertainty  on  this  score. 

123  Page,  p.  17. 

124  see  below  p.  99. 

125  Page,  p.  18.  It  is  unclear  here  exactly  which 
critics  Page  had  in  mind ;  and  the  fact  that  Barlach 
made  a  statement  about  the  genesis  of  the  play  can 
have  no  normative  force  in  its  description. 

126  Page,  p.  18. 

127  Lucas,  pp.  238-247* 

128  Chick,  1965,  p.  31. 

129  Chick,  1965,  p.  32. 

130  Portner,  p.  21. 

131  Meier,  1963,  p.  110. 

132  Meier,  1963,  p.  120. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Analysis  of  Per  blaue  Boll 


Introduction 


We r den  is  a  concept  which  occupies  a  central 
position  in  Per  blaue  Boll,  All  characters  in  the  play 
express  some  kind  of  an  attitude  towards  the  idea  as  they 
understand  it ,  and  the  status  of  the  central  characters 
is  dependent  on  the  extent  of  their  awareness  and  com- 
prehension  of  its  true  implications.  The  attitudes  of 
the  various  characters  describe  Werden ;  the  significance 
of  the  concept  in  the  play  as  a  whole  is  demonstrated 
by  its  close  relationship  to  other  features  which  may 
be  abstracted,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  particular 
case  of  BollTs  confrontation  of  the  idea.  If  its 
seemingly  obscure  and  enigmatic  nature  is  to  be 
probed  with  any  degree  of  success  Werden  must,  therefore, 
be  examined  in  the  context  of  the  play  as  a  whole. 

Critics  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  sections  are 
unanimous  in  pointing  to  the  importance  of  Werden  for 
an  understanding  of  the  play  but,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  have  neglected  to  explore  fully  the 
interrelationships  between  this  concept  and  other 
features  of  the  play.  The  object  of  the  second  part  of 
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this  thesis,  then,  will  be  to  try  and  reach  a  more 
adequate  formulation  of  the  idea  of  Werden  by 
investigating  some  possible  interrelationships.  The 
original  premise  that  Werden  in  Per  blaue  Boll  is  as 
vague  and  undifferentiated  as  its  lexical  meaning  will 
necessarily  be  modified  in  the  light  of  resulting 
observations.  The  end  product  will  be  a  more  adequate 
definition  of  Werden  which  will  make  a  critical  and 
therefore  verifiable  statement  out  of  the  truistic  and 
fruitless  general  description  of  Per  blaue  Boll  as  a 
play  about  Werden. 

The  analysis  of  the  play  in  these  terms  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  following  headings:  A.)  attitudes 
to  Werden  of  i)  minor  characters,  ii )  Grete  and  Boll; 

B. )  the  relationship  to  Werden  of  other  abstractable 


patterns;  and  C. )  the  progress  of  BollTs  Werden. 
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A.  ATTITUDES  TO  WERDEN 


i )  Minor  Characters 

Werden  is  some  kind  of  process  in  which  human 
beings  are  involved--the  play  is  about  people.  The 
first  step  in  moving  towards  a  more  adequate  definition 
of  this  process  will  take  the  form  of  an  examination  of 
the  characters’  expressed  attitudes  to  We rden.  This 
will  then  lead  on  to  more  detailed  comment  on  the 
significance  of  these  various  attitudes  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basic  concept  of  Werden  in  the  play. 

Every  character  in  the  play  is  to  some  extent 
involved  in  Werden.  The  play  centres  around  Boll’s 
involvement  but  Boll  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example. 
The  minor  characters  (i.e.  all  characters  in  the  play 
except  Crete  and  Boll)  will  be  examined  according  to 
a. )  type  of  involvement  in  Werden ;  and  b. )  degree  of 
involvement . 

a. )  Type  of  Involvement 

The  minor  characters  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups  determined  by  their  expressed  attitudes  to 
Werden.  These  attitudes  will  be  described  in  the 
following  terms :  positive;  negative;  and  identification 


with  Werden 
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Positive 

Graf  von  und  zu  Ravenklau  is  the  patron  of  the  new 
apostolic  sect  in  Boll’s  town  (142).  He  may  be  regarded 
as  having  the  most  positive  attitude  towards  Werden 
since,  although  he  is  not  present  during  the  action  of 
the  play,  he  is  reported  as  propagating  the  idea  of 
Werden.  That  his  preaching  has  succeeded  in  arousing 
Boll’s  dislike  and  scorn  (Virgin Ts  conversation  with 
Boll  in  Bild  II)  is  significant.  Boll  is  the  character 
in  the  play  who  is  eventually  most  affected  by  the 
philosophy  expounded  by  the  Graf.  The  theoretical 
argument  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the 
Graf,  though  (Virgin’s  report  of  the  Graf’s  preaching, 
144) ,  is  too  much  of  a  categorical  statement  to  appeal 
to  him:^ 

”Er  (i.e.  Ravenklau)  hatte  davon  gesprochen, 
dass  der  Mensch  wird ,  nicht  ist ,  ...Unser  Sein, 
hatte  er  gesagt ,  ist  nichts  als  eine  Quelle, 
aber  unser  Leben  ein  Strom  des  Werdens,  und 
kein  Ziel  als  imrner  neues  Werden.  Das  hatte 
er  gesagt  -  ein  ewiges  Werden.’”  (144) 

Ravenklau  himself  is  not  personally  involved  in  Werden , 

He  is  a  figure  in  the  background  who  provides  the 

theoretical  basis  of  the  Werden  idea.  The  account  of 

his  meeting  with  Boll  at  the  race-track  (143 )  has  a 

function  similar  to  that  of  his  passive  theorising— 

it  presents  Ravenklau  as  a  man  who  is  un-involved  and 

who  for  this  very  reason  clashes  with  Boll ,  the  incident 

at  the  race-track  pointing  forward  to  the  final  crucial 
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3 

moment  of  BollTs  own  Werden. 

Virgin,  the  Burgermeister  and  Holtfreter  sympathise 
with  the  idea  of  Werden  without  thinking  too  deeply  about 
the  implications  of  such  a  teaching.  Virgin,  for  example, 
accepts  the  teachings  of  Ravenklau  without  question.  He 
himself  undergoes  no  change  or  development;  it  is  he, 
though,  who  repeats  Ravenklaurs  teachings  to  Boll,  who 
leaves  the  key  of  the  tower  in  Bollrs  keeping,  and  who 
exacts  a  promise  of  responsibility  from  Boll--all  of 
which  actions  prove  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  meaning 
of  Werden  as  it  finally  becomes  clear  through  Bollrs 
own  experience. 

The  Burgermeister,  an  officious  small-town  figure 

of  authority,  accepts  what  turn  out  to  be  manifestations 

of  Werden  without  troubling  himself  about  their  possible 

implications.  He  refuses  to  be  perturbed  by  the  strange 

happenings  takin^  place  around  him.  When  the  excited 

Holtfreter  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  wooden  leg  in  his 

shop  for  repair  (135)  the  Burgermeister T s  reaction  is 

that  of  a  man  who  is  unable  to  recognise  as  problematic 

even  this  unprecedented  incident: 

tTSo  ordne  ich  hiermit  an,  dass  Sie  das  Bein 
unverzuglich  im  Bureau  des  Oberwachtmeisters 
deponieren.  .  . TT  (135) 

Similarly,  in  his  conversation  with  Boll  (136),  the 
Burgermeister  displays  the  same  inability  to  grasp  the 
idea  that  Boll  is  worried  by  something  and  thus  replies 
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with  disinterest  and  complacency  to  BollTs  startling 
admission : 

Boll:  ,r...es  frisst  mich  hohl  und  schabt  mich 

inwendig  wund ,  dass  das  so  und  nicht  anders  ist. 
Unerhort ,  Herr  Burgermeister . tT 

Burgermeister :  trEs  tut  mir  wirklich  leid,  Herr 

Boll,  dass  es  so  ist,  so  und  nicht  anders;  und 
besonders,  dass  ich  Oder  ein  anderes  Glied  der 
st'&dtischen  Verwaltung  dessen  verantwortlich 
scheinen. ,T 

This  same  complacency,  the  result  of  his  refusal  to 

regard  anything  as  problematic,  is  further  revealed  in 

his  tendency  to  have  a  pat  answer  ready  on  every 

occasion.  When  Boll  offers  him  a  cigar  he  refuses, 

adding  in  a  self-righteous  tone: 

!TAuch  Sie ,  Herr  Boll ,  sollten  sich  des  starken 
Rauchens  enthalten.,T  (137) 

His  attitude  is  the  same  in  a  discussion  of  a  more 

serious  nature,  which  he  has  with  Frau  Boll  concerning 

her  husband Ts  peculiar  behavior.  He  knows  what  she  is 

talking  about  and  even  has  some  theories  of  his  own  on 

the  subject: 

TTJa,  sehen  Sie,  wir  sprachen  von  seiner  Selbst- 
verlorenheit ,  sollte  man  sich  nicht  der  Frage 
vorsichtig  ndhemund  meinen ,  dass  der  verlorene, 
sozusagen  der  bisherige  Herr  Boll  der  falsche, 
dagegen  derjetzige  und  neue ,  neugefundene  Boll 
der  wahre  Boll  ware , --wenigstens ,  rneine  ich, 
ist  es  die  Frage  wert.,T  (152) 

Though  he  professes  interest  in  the  case,  however,  he 

would  rather  accept  things  as  they  are  than  be  drawn 

further  into  the  problem,  as  his  vague  platitude  serves 
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!TEs  bereitet  sich  unmerklich  irn  Dunkel  des 
pers<5nlichen  Erlebens  manches  Geschehen  vor.!T 
(133) 

The  Burgermeister,  like  Virgin,  is  prepared  to  accept 
the  state  of  things  at  is  face  value,  exhibiting  no 
desire  to  delve  deeper.  Virgin Ts  complacency  stems 
from  naive  belief  in  der  Herrrs  teachings  while  the 
Burgermeister T s  is  a  result  of  his  disregard  for  the 
possible  existence  of  problems. 

Holtfreter  is  basically  a  much  more  emotional 
character  than  either  Virgin  or  the  Burgermeister.  His 
acceptance  of  the  strange  happenings  and  of  the  appearance 
of  der  Herr  is  correspondingly  more  active  and  whole¬ 
hearted.  His  worry  is  not  so  much  that  a  wooden  leg 
was  entrusted  to  him  for  repair--this  he  seems  able  to 
accept — as  the  disappearance  of  this  strange  object. 

When  he  meets  der  Herr  and  learns  from  him  about  Werden 
he  is  vaguely  concerned  at  first  at  the  thought  of 
losing  his  personality: 

uAber  das  mit  dem  Werden  muss  doch  mal  seine 
Grenze  haben,  denn,  Herr,  wenn  das  immer  so 
weiter  geht...,  denn  erkennen  wir  uns  ja 
schliesslich  nicht  wisder."  (137) 

However,  he  soon  becomes  a  firm  supporter  of  der  Herr 

and  his  philosophy: 

Holtfreter:  Herr  Boll--ach,  Herr  Boll,  es 

geschehen  Dinge-Dinge,  Herr  Boll J  Dieser  Herr 
da,  der  unbekannte  Herr--wer,  glauben  Sie ,  mag 
das  sein? 

Boll :  Na,  wer  schon? 
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Holtfreter :  Kurz  heraus :  der  Herrgott  selbst, 

einfach  als  pilgernder  Mensch."  (161) 

Holtfreter  is  finally  able  to  repeat  his  lesson  well, 

and  to  proclaim  future  acceptance  of  der  HerrTs  teaching 

throughout  the  town: 

TT  (Holtfreter  steht  auf ,  devot  zum  Herrn:)  Wenn 
Er  erlaubtJ  --Ich  tu  mir  was  zugute  und  rufe 
zur  Wahrnehmung  auf,  dass  in  unserer  Stadt  von 
Morgen  an  das  Werden  auf  gloriose  Art  vorkommt . IT 
(165) 


Negative 

Martha  Boll  is  a  woman  of  set  ways  and  petty  con¬ 
siderations.  Her  life  revolves  around  shopping  lists 
and  dinner  appointments.  She  fears,  rather  than 
accepts  without  thinking,  things  she  cannot  understand. 
In  this  way  she  is  averse  to  change  which  might  lead 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  familiar  world  around  her: 

tffch  weiss  es  nicht  und  niemand  kann  wissen 
wozu  es  gut  sein  mag,  dass  etwas  anders  kornmt 
als  man  denkt...dazu  versteh  ich  den  lieben 
Gott  viel  zu  gut,  als  wollt  er  wohl  was  anderes 
mit  mir  im  Sinn  haben ,  wie  ich  einsehen  kann — 
nein--o  nein.TtT  (133) 

As  befits  her  character,  her  inability  to  accept  the 
change  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  Werden  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  anxiety  about  Boll.  She  communicates  her 
fears  to  the  Burgermeister  (152/3)  and  to  Otto  (163), 
each  time  showing  herself  to  be  terrified  of  change  and 
at  the  same  time  finding  pathetic  security  in  the  vain 
hope  that  her  fears  are  unfounded.  In  her  distraught 
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state  of  mind  her  reaction  follows  the  pattern  set  in 

her  conversation  with  Boll  in  Bild  I.  As  she  is 

gradually  forced  to  recognise  the  existence  of  change 

so  she  becomes  more  at  a  loss  to  explain  what  she  sees 

as  the  working-out  of  GodTs  purpose — e.g. 

tT...ich  versteh  beinah  den  lieben  Gott  nicht 
inehr  denn,  was  k8nnte  er  wohl  mit  uns  im  Sinne 
haben ,  da  errs  offenbar  anders  meint  als  wir-- 
nein,  o  nein.rtT  (169)  4 


and : 


TTNein  ich  kann  den  lieben  Gott  wirklich  nicht 
mehr  begreif  en  J Tt  (183  ) 

Otto  is  the  most  outspoken  of  all  the  characters 

in  his  denial  of  Werden  and  hatred  of  change: 

Trich  bin  gegen  jede  Veranderung.  Es  kann 
nicht  besser  werden  und  darum  bleibt  das 
Werden  besser  nach--...tT  (163) 

His  reaction  to  der  Herr  is  the  most  hostile: 

tTIch  bin  nicht  betrunken  genug,  urn  zo  betrunken 
zu  sein,  dass  ich  seine  lachhafte  Gotthaftig- 
keit  nicht  dnnch  und  durch  schaute — ein 
Schwindler  ist  das. Kurt,  ein  Schwindler,  sag 
ich.T tT  (168) 

Ottors  hatred  and  distrust  of  the  whole  idea  of  Werden 
and  his  advice  to  Boll  to  shun  all  movement  in  this 
direction  contain  something  of  fear.  This  suggests 
that,  although  he  is  averse  to  change  of  any  kind,  he 
is  not  totally  unaware  of  what  Werden  would  involve. 

His  final  advice  to  Boll  (168)  betrays  not  only  his 
hysterical  fear  of  change  but  also  his  unconscious 
realisation  that  the  accepting  of  responsibility  on 
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Bollrs  part  lays  him  open  to  involvement  in  Werden: 

"Also  Kurt,  ich  berufe  dich--schwore  ab--ab 
den  Zustand  der  Veranderung. . .und  vor  allem 
bleibfest  im  Zustand  der  Verantwortungslosig- 
keit ,  darin  steh  festJ  Schwore  die  Verant- 
wortung  ab.MT  (168) 

Otto  assumes  such  a  radical  position  in  his  attitude  to 

Werden  that  it  is  only  logical  that  the  change  which, 

according  to  der  HerrTs  warning  (168),  will  eventually 

overtake  him,  is  of  an  equally  radical  nature.  Otto 

dies:  clearly  this  must  be  interpreted  as  his  Werden — 

an  interpretation  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 

der  Herr  is  on  hand  to  help  him  in  his  last  moments. 

Frau  Boll :  "...Es  war  nur  gut,  dass  der  Mann, 
den  sie  den  Herrgott  nennen,  gleich  zur  Hand 
war,  schlief  ja  nebenbei  und  Bertha  brauchte 
bloss  zu  klopfen."  (184) 

Bertha,  Otto’s  wife,  is  denied  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  her  own  feelings  on  the  idea  of  Werden ;  she 
has  already  gone  to  bed  before  Bild  V  opens.  From  the 
conversation  in  the  Goldne  •  Kugel  it  becomes  apparent 
that  her  attitude  is  very  similar  to  Otto’s.  She  is  set 
in  her  ways : 

Otto:  "...Bertha  geht  zu  Bett ,  das  tut  sie  nun 

mal ,  das  hat  sie  schon  vor  der  Hochzeit  gemacht — 

..."  (163) 

According  to  her  husband  she  is  thus  averse  to  change: 

"Bertha  ist  auch  gegen  jede  Veranderung  und 
darum  ist  sie  zu  ihrer  best^ndigen  St.unde  zu 
Bett  gegangen,  das  ist  ein  grossartiger  Zug 
von  Bertha..."  (163 ) 
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However  much  a  person  of  habit  Bertha  may  be,  she  is 

still  not  completely  excluded  from  the  possibility  of 

change.  BollTs  words  make  this  clear  when  he  praises 

5 

her  teeth  and  hints  at  changes  which  they,  and  Bertha 

herself,  may  undergo  in  the  course  of  time: 

tTWas  fur  schone  blanke  Zhhne  Bertha  immer  noch 
hat .  .  . ,T  (164) 

"Also  die  Zcthne  deiner  Frau,  wie  lange ,  denkst 
du,  wird  sie  die  haben--und  liberhaupt ,  will  sie 
ewig  Bertha  Prunkhorst  bleiben--lohnt  sich  das?" 
(163) 

Teeth  are  liable  to  decay:  BerthaTs  We r den  is  equated 
with  the  possible  deterioration  of  her  teeth  in  the 
future.  Thus  she  too  is  involved  in  Werden  but  just  as 
she  is  passively  against  change  whereas  her  husband  is 
radically  averse  to  it,  so  her  involvement  is  likely  to 
take  the  form  of  gradual  decay,  rather  than  the  sudden 
death  which  claims  Otto. 

Gruntalrs  attitude  to  Werden  may  be  described  as 
negative  in  the  sense  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that 
things  will  change.  Unlike  Otto,  though,  his  attitude 
is  not  aggressive.  He  is  willing  to  accept  whatever 
circumstances  present  themselves ;  what  is  foreign  to 
him  is  the  thought  that  these  circumstances  might  con¬ 
stitute  change.  This  emerges  from  his  remarks  about 
Grete: 


"Da  ist  nichts  bei  zu  andern.  Grete  heisst  sie 
und  Gfete  hiess  sie  schon  immer.  Und  Grete  hat 
schon  manchmal  so Tne  Touren  gehabt--is  aber 
immer  noch  wieder  besser  geworden."  (131) 
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Though  he  himself  is  impervious  to  the  possibility  of 

change,  he  shares  with  the  other  minor  characters  the 

role  of  catalyst  in  the  Werden  process.  It  is  he  who 

explains  GreteTs  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  play 

in  his  conversation  with  Holtfreter  (134)  and  he  is  the 

immediate  cause  of  the  meeting  between  his  wife  and 

Boll--it  is  to  escape  from  him  that  she  hides  in  the 

tower  (139).  He  also  points  to  the  responsibility  Boll 

is  shouldering  in  becoming  involved  with  Grete: 

u...--aber  das  is  die  Verantwortung  fur  Grete  wo 
Sie  aufbeissen,  dakommen  Sie  nich  von  ab.,r  (151) 

Acceptance  of  responsibility,  as  has  already  been 

mentioned  above  in  connection  with  Otto,  has  obviously 

a  very  definite  part  to  play  in  the  concept  of  Werden. 

Identification  with  Werden 

The  characters  in  the  play  who  have  the  most  to 
say  about  Werden  are  der  Herr  and  JSlias.  They  differ 
from  the  others  in  that  they  have  come  to  terms  with 
Werden  and  have  reached  a  point  where  they  can  afford  to 
have  an  attitude  of  sublime  indifference  which  results 
more  in  an  identification  of  themselves  with  Werden  than 
in  expressing  or  exhibiting  any  attitude  towards  the 
process . 

Der  Herr  is  the  authority  on  Werden.  He  makes 
basic  statements  about  the  nature  of  Werden — for  example 


in  his  conversation  with  Holtfreter  where  he  remarks  that 
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"...das  Wachsen  und  Werden  sucht  sich  seltsame 
Wege."  (157) 

and  proclaims: 

"...Werden,  das  ist  die  Losung."  (157) 

It  is  significant  that  statements  like  these  made  by 
der  Herr  are  repeated  by  Elias.  The  tone  now  becomes 
humorous  as  when-  Elias  picks  up  the  idea  expounded  by 
der  Herr: 

"...Sie  konnen  gar  nicht  ausspucken,  ohne  einen 
Punkt  zu  treffen,  wo  Was  drauf  lauert  geschaffen 
zu  werden,  wo  was  raus  will  aus  dem  Puppensack. " 

(157) 

in  order  to  quash  the  demands  of  his  late  night  customers: 

"Heute  gibts  nicht  mehr ,  dein  Durst  ist  im 
Werden. .. aber  dein  Kredit  bleibt  im  Puppensack, 
..."  (156) 

Doris,  Elias T  wife,  displays  the  same  kind  of 
identification  with  the  idea  of  Werden  as  do  der  Herr 
and  Elias.  Her  attitude  like  theirs  is  based  on  complete 
understanding  of  Werden.  This  is  implied  by  her  advice 
to  Grete  whom  she  urges  to  find  the  happy  medium  and  to 
learn,  with  the  help  of  the  devils,  to  make  the  right 
distinctions : 

"...lern  von  den  Teufeln,  lern  was  wegbringen, 
lern  was  ausstossen. "  (176) 

Der  Herr  is  present  at  Bollrs  final  moment  of  crisis  in 
Bild  VII  and  Doris  shares  with  her  husband  the  care  of 
Grete  at  the  time  of  her  crucial  experience.  These 
three,  then,  are  in  themselves  examples  of  Werden 
rather  than  simply  supporters  or  rejectors  of  the  idea. 
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b. )  Decree  of  Involvement  in  Werden 

It  can  safely  be  said  that  all  the  characters  in 

the  play  are  implicated  in  this  basic  idea  of  Werden. 

The  extent  and  limitations  of  their  involvement  and  of 

their  awareness,  not  only  of  their  own  involvement,  but 

of  the  fact  that  there  is  something  to  be  involved  in, 

must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Of  all  the  characters 

discussed  so  far  not  one  is  totally  and  actively  involved 

in,  and  at  the  same  time  fully  avare  of,  Werden.  Der  Herr, 

Elias,  and  Doris  have  reached  a  state  beyond  awareness: 

their  personal  unconcern  for  the  process  stems  from  a 

complete  understanding  which  no  longer  needs  to  confront 

the  problems  of  being  involved  in  Werden .  If  these  three 

have  passed  beyond  a  stage  of  active,  conscious  involvement, 

the  other  characters  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale. 

They  are  still  in  their  various  ways  confronting  the  issue 

of  their  own  involvement. 

The  Burgermeister  is  loath  to  become  personally 

involved  in  any  situation.  The  stage  direction  on  his 

first  appearance  gives  some  indication  of  his  continual 

hurrying,  officious  manner: 

"Burgermeister  kommt  eilig  um  die  Ecke,  grusst 
zuriick  und  will  weiter.,T  (134) 

Other  pressing  engagements  provide  him  with  an  excuse  for 

not  giving  his  attention  to  the  problems  of  Holtfreter. 

tTIch  muss  zur  Sitzung,  Herr  Holtfreter.”  (134) 

and  for  leaving  Boll  in  the  midst  of  what  promises  to  be 
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an  interesting  discussion: 

uDie  Stadtverordneten  warten,  Punkt  elf  Uhr  ist 

Sitzung,  Herr  Boll,  ich  empfehle  mich.TT  (137) 

The  problems  with  which  Gruntal  and  Holtfreter  present 
him  are  serious  ones  but  the  Burgermeister  makes  no 
attempt  to  accept  responsibility  for  making  further 
investigations  with  a  view  to  solving  these  problems.  On 
the  one  occasion  when  he  comes  dangerously  near  to 
becoming  involved  in  someone  elseTs  problems--in  his 
conversation  with  Frau  Boll  (152/3 )--he  extricates 
himself  neatly  by  glossing  over  the  whole  problem  of 
BollTs  behavior.  His  passive  acceptance  of  things  around 
him  amounts  to  an  unawareness  of  the  existence  of  problems 
and  an  ability  to  remain  uncommitted  when  confronted  with 
facts  of  a  problematic  nature. 

In  contrast  to  the  Burgermeister,  Holtfreter  and 
Gruntal  are  both  very  much  concerned  with  problems.  Each 
of  them  is  worried  by  the  loss  of  something.  Gruntal  is 
looking  for  his  wife,  Grete,  while  Holtfreter  is  chasing 
after  a  wooden  leg,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  figment  of 
his  imagination,  since  no  one  else  claims  to  have  seen 
the  strange  object.^  There  is  a  contrast  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  is  searching  for  a  living  being--his  wife-- 
who  is  concerned  to  the  point  of  mania  with  flesh;  while 
the  other  is  trying  to  track  down  an  object  which  is 
definitely  not  flesh.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct 
similarity  in  the  degfee  of  their  concern  about  their 
respective  problems.  Both  are  satisfied  if  the  solving 
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of  their  problems  restores  the  normal  serenity  of  their 
lives.  Gruntal,  having  warned  Boll  about  the  responsibility 
involved  in  any  relationship  with  Grete  (151),  is  apparently 
prepared  to  go  home  to  Parum  and  wait  for  the  return  of 
his  wife.  Holtfreter,  though  at  first  suspicious  of  der 
Herr  (157),  is  ready  to  accept  not  only  der  HerrTs 
rightful  ownership  of  the  leg,  but  also  his  teachings. 
Neither  Gruntal  nor  Holtfreter  are  aware  of  the  real 
circumstances  in  the  context  of  which  their  own  worries 
are  resolved,  Gruntal  cares  nothing  about  the  train  of 
events  which  results  in  Grete Ts  return  home,  and 
Holtfreter,  although  he  becomes  an  ardent  disciple  of  der 
Herr,  displays  no  real  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  the  Werden  teaching. 

The  situation  of  Martha  Boll  differs  from  those  of 
the  characters  already  discussed  in  that  she  would  like 
to  understand  more  about  the  things  going  on  around  her 
than  she  does.  She  senses  that  the  set  order,  which  she 
would  like  to  impose  on  life  (c.f.  her  constant  almost 
nagging  refrain  that  she  canTt  understand  GodTs  purpose 
because  it  doesnTt  tally  with  her  own  expectations),  is 
somehow  inadequate.  She  grasps  every  opportunity  to  talk 
about  her  problems  with  the  Bur germeister  and  with  Otto, 
These  two,  for  reasons  already  touched  upon,  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  help.  Boll  himself,  her  most  likely 
source  of  help,  proves  instead  to  be  something  of  an 
obstacle.  As  will  emerge  later, b  it  is  imperative  that 
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Martha Ts  relationship  with  her  husband  should  remain  as 
it  always  has  been — even  though  the  limitations  Boll 
imposes  on  her,  in  demanding  that  she  make  the  decisions 
of  which  he  is  incapable,  prevent  her  from  reaching  any 
deeper  understanding  of  Werden . 

From  the  minor  characters T  attitudes  to  Werden  and 
the  extent  of  their  conscious  involvement  it  is  possible 
to  make  certain  statements  concerning  the  nature  of 
Werden.  a)  All  characters  in  the  play  are  to  some  degree 
involved  in  Werden .  It  is  not,  then,  a  process  involving 
only  the  central  characters.  b)  Werden  is  present 
whether  or  not  a  character  is  aware  of  its  existence. 
However,  no  real  involvement  can  follow  with  only  the 
degree  of  awareness  exhibited  by  these  minor  characters. 
The  next  stage  of  this  investigation  will  be  to  discover 
what  involvement  in  Werden  really  implies  in  the  case  of 
the  two  characters  who  are  most  deeply  involved,  i.e. 
Grete  and  Boll, 

ii )  Grete  and  Boll 

The  thing  which  separates  Grete  and  Boll  from  the 
other  characters  in  the  play  is  their  consistent  refusal 
to  accept  the  circumstances  around  them.  They  both  see 
life  as  problematic.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
Grunt al  and  Holtfreter ,  for  example,  who  are  worried 
for  the  moment  but  who  expect — and  get — solutions  to 
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their  immediate  problems.  For  Grete  and  Boll,  who  have 
a  greater  degree  of  awareness,  the  situation  is  not  so 
simple.  Grete ?s  problem  is  fairly  well  defined:  she 
has  an  aversion  to  flesh  and  is  constantly  trying  to 
escape  the  responsibility  which  being  flesh  has  placed 
upon  her.  When  the  play  opens  she  has  run  away  again, 
unable  to  stay  at  home  surrounded  by  the  proof  of  flesh¬ 
lier  own  children.  The  conversation  between  Holtfreter 
and  Gruntal  describes  Grete Ts  predicament: 

Holtfreter :  tf...--was  ist  denn  diesmal  wider 

nicht  grade  in  ihr,  hat  sie  wieder  ihre 
Gedanken?  ...ist  sie  diesmal  auch  wieder 
Abers  Fleisch  zu  Gange? 

Gruntal:  TfKannst  dich  auf  verlassen — nichts 

als  Fleisch  is  ihr  im  Wege.  Weg  mit  Fleisch, 
sagt  sie  oft  zu  den  Kindern...tT  (134) 

In  Boll’s  case  there  is  no  such  statement  of  his 

problem,  but  it  becomes  apparent  from  the  opening  speeches 

of  the  play  between  Boll  and  his  wife  that  there  is 

something  extraordinary  about  this  man  and  his  attitude 

towards  his  surroundings.  His  wife  worries  aloud  about 

her  shopping  and  their  dinner  engagement  that  evening: 

,TDu  weisst  doch,  Kurt,  irgendwas  Passendes  fur 
Tante  Emma  zum  Geburstag  mussen  wir  kramen.n 
(133) 


and : 

tT...ja  und  dann  haben  wir  uns  mit  Prunkhorstens 
zum  Essen  bestellt  und  Otto  und  Bertha  sind  bei 
so  was  immer  so  reizend  punktlich  und  das 
verpflichtet  uns  doch  zu  gleichem — .  .  . TT  (153) 

Boll,  however,  pays  little  attention  to  his  wifeTs 

chatter,  his  contribution  to  the  conversation  consisting 
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of  seemingly  enigmatic  statements: 

,T...es  kann  mehr  dahinter  stecken  als  man  denkt , 
kann  anders  kommen,  als  ausgernacht  ist,...IT 
(133) 

and : 

ITDie  Luft  hats  in  sich,  die  Luft  holts  her  und 
die  Luft  gibts  heraus.” 

One  such  statement  seems  to  offer  a  clue  to  the  nature 
of  Bollrs  problem: 

,TNa ,  da  ist  der  Laden--Bierhals  &  CaJ  Soli  ichs 
riskieren,  bei  dem  Fraulein  wieder  abzulaufen? 

Sie  hat  den  Geschmack,  du  hast  die  Entscheidung, 
und  ich--wozu  ich?tT  (133) 

This--TTwozu  ich?tT  suggests  that  Boll  is  worried  about  the 
part  he  has  to  play  in  his  own  and  other  people  rs  Jives. 

He  can  fit  das  Fraulein  and  his  wife  into  clearly  designated 
groups,  but  is  at  a  loss  to  fit  himself  into  a  similar 
category. 

Greters  problem,  and  the  task  she  sets  herself  in 
solving  the  problem,  are  not  difficult  to  describe.  She 
has  a  clear  idea  in  her  mind  of  the  thing  against  which 
she  is  rebelling  and  directs  her  actions  accordingly. 

For  her  ’flesh’  is  a  separate  and  distinct  entity.  Boll 
is  rather  more  hesitant:  he  recognises  that  it  is  his 
wifers  place  to  decide  issues: 

tT...du  hast  die  Entscheidung”  (133) 
but  is  not  sure  about  the  demands  made  on  him  or  the 
exact  path  he  should  take.  The  working  out  of  Boll’s 
problem  and  of  Grete’s  problem  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  play.  By  the  final  Bild  Grete  has  reconciled  herself 
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with  flesh  enough  to  return  to  her  husband  and  children, 
and  Boll  has  come  to  realise  the  function  of  his 
involvement.  Both  have,  in  fact,  reached  a  new  degree 
of  conscious  acceptance  of  that  which  they  felt  to  be 
problematic  or  unacceptable  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play.  They  have  accepted  a  change,  i.e.  they  have  made 
their  lives  compatible  with  Werden. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minor  characters,  an 
examination  of  the  attitudes  of  Grete  and  Boll  to  the 
possibility  of  change  and  of  their  more  positive  conscious 
involvement  will  throw  more  light  on  the  idea  of  Werden. 
Grete  is  not  only  aware  of  the  possibility  of  change, 
she  consciously  demands  it.  Her  present  position  is 
made  unbearable  because  she  has  given  birth  to  three 
children--in  her  terms,  she  has  committed  three  souls  to 
life  in  the  flesh: 

"Drei  Seelen  hab  ich  ins  verfluchte  Fleisch 
gebracht,tT  (141) 

She  sees  drastic  change  as  the  only  possible  solution: 

tfWer  nicht  mehr  im  Fleisch  ist,  der  ist  im 
Gliick--und  ich  muss  meine  Kinder  vom  Fleisch 
erlosen.tT  (141) 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary  change  she  is 
prepared  to  bring  about  the  deaths  of  her  three  children. 
Thus  she  purposely  involves  herself  in  the  process  of 
change,  as  far  as  she  herself  is  able  to  understand  it* 
Boll’s  attitude  to  the  possibility  of  change  and 
consequently  the  nature  of  his  involvement  is  inherently 
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different  from  that  of  Grete.  Rather  than  being  able  to 

see  change  as  something  specific  and  directing  all  his 

energies  towards  its  accomplishment,  he  is  simply  open  to 

all  possibilities  and  all  potentialities  it  implies. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  from  the  opening  scene  of  the 

play  between  Bollrs  way  of  looking  at  life  and  his  wife!s 

continual  need  for  certainty.  She  is  afraid  at  the 

thought  that  GodTs  purpose  might  be  different  from  her 

conception  of  it;  Boll  on  the  other  hand  is  not  satisfied 

that  things  are  merely  what  they  seem  (133).  Thoughts 

which  strike  Martha  Boll  as  being  out  of  the  ordinary, 

frighten  her,  whereas  Boll  is  fascinated  by  the  ambiguity 

and  questionable  nature  of  ideas  and  statements: 

ITDer  seltsarnste  Gedanke  ist  wohl  der,  dass  man^ 
in  manchen  Fallen  gar  nicht  bestimmt  weiss,  ob 
der  Gedanke  seltsam  oder  gewohnlich  ist.,T  (13$) 

This  wondering,  questioning  attitude  is  also  apparent  in 

the  peculiar  way  Boll  talks  about  himself.  Not  even  his 

own  existence  can  be  taken  for  granted. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  exchange  between  Grete 

and  Boll  in  the  tower: 

Grete :  "Sind  Sie  wer?" 

Boll :  "Niemand--nie  Jemand  gewesen— keiner  l "  (140) 

That  this  kind  of  statement  is  a  question  rather  than  a 
denial  becomes  clear  from  a  speech  of  Boll,  further  on 
in  the  same  Bild: 


"Die  Luft  hats  in  sich,  die  Luft  holts  her,  die 
Luft  gibts  heraus— bin  ichs  wieder,  oder  bin 
ichs  Sberhaupt  gewesen?"  (141) 
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This  constant  questioning  on  BollTs  part  is  not  designed 
to  lead  him  to  any  definite  answer — this  would  in  fact 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  whole  framework  of  the 
question.  What  the  questioning  does  emphasise  is  that 
nothing — not  even  a  person's  own  identity — is  so  certain 
that  it  can  be  accepted  without  question,  i.e, 

tT.,.keinen  Augenblick  hat  man  Ruhe  vor  sich 

selbst .  .  . TT  (149 ) 

BoilTs  attitude  to  the  idea  of  Werden  is  similarly 
characterised  by  his  refusal  to  take  things  at  their  face 
value.  Over  the  whole  play  Bollrs  attitude  to  Werden 
changes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  he  appears  scorn¬ 
ful  of  the  idea  (c.f.  Virgin’s  account  telling  of  BollTs 
hatred  and  mockery  of  Ravenklau’s  teaching),  whereas  by 
the  end,  he  embraces  in  complete  understanding,  that 
which  he  apparently  rejects  at  the  outset.  His  real 
objection  towards  Virgin’s  and  indirectly  RavenklauTs 
rendering  of  the  Werden  teaching  has  its  roots  in  BollTs 
dislike  of  rigid  definitions  and  his  irritation  with 
people  like  his  wife  and  the  Burgermeister ,  who  either 
see  everything  as  a  rigid  T either ...  or T  or  are  totally 
unaware  of  any  problematic  side  to  life.  The  main  appeal 
of  Werden  in  Boll's  eyes  is  the  idea  of  flexibility  it 
embraces  (of  which  Ravenklau  and  Virgin,  for  all  their 
faith  in  the  concept,  are  unaware).  Thus,  sympathy  on 


Boll's  part  with  this  feature  of  Werden  stems  from  his 
own  readiness  to  appreciate  flexibility  and  much  the 
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same  quality  is  apparent  in  the  comments  he  makes 
concerning  Werden.  He  is  neither  violently  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  change,  as  is  Otto,  nor  swept  off  his  feet 
by  the  new  teaching,  as  is  Holtfreter,  nor  is  he  con¬ 
vinced,  as  Grete  seems  to  be,  of  both  the  desirability 
and  the  exact  nature  of  Werden.  The  real  difference 
between  these  and  Bollrs  attitude  is  that  he  is  not 
surprised  by  the  idea  of  Werden  and  can  therefore  react 
in  normally  varied  ways  to  mention  of  it  on  different 
occasions. 

In  his  conversation  with  tne  Burgermeister  in  Bild 
II  Boll  complains  that  circumstances  are  as  they  are: 

.  ,es  frisst  mich  hohl  und  schabt  mich  inwendig 
wund ,  dass  das  so  und  nicht  anders  ist.TT  (136) 

He  complains  in  bitter  tones  about  the  injustice  of  human 

life  which  gives  no  one  the  choice  of  becoming  part  of 

it  but  forces  a  certain  mode  of  existence  on  to 

individuals : 

tTWas  kann  der  Gutsbesitzer  Boll  dafur,  dass 
Boll  ein  Gutsbesitzer  ist.  Er  ist  ungefragt , 
un-ge-fragt,  ob  er  Gutsbesitzer  Boll  werden 
wollte.IT  (137 ) 

Such  considerations  are  in  fact  beyond  the  Burgermeister 
who  excuses  himself  and  hurries  oif  on  official  business 

(137). 

In  another  set  of  circumstances,  BollTs  expressed 
attitude  to  problems  of  this  nature  assumes  a  different 
tone.  His  reaction  to  Virgin  s  blatant  preaching  is  one 
of  amused  scorn  which  belies  his  deep  concern  for  the 
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ideas  contained  in  Virgin’s  teaching: 

tTEr  hat  seinen  Katechismus  brav  gelernt — wie 
hiess  es  noch:  ewiges  Werden?  Sehr  hubsch,  das 
erinnert  mich  daran  ,  mit  wie  einfachen  Instrumenten 
als  zum  Beispiel  mit  einer  Mundharmonika  man  ganz 
leidliche  Musik  macht--..."  (144) 

On  another  occasion  boll  comments  wryly  on  the  different 

conceptions  of  the  Werden  in  which  he  is  to  be  personally 

involved : 

"Einer  sagt :  weg  mit  Boll,  der  andre  denkt,  er 
stiirzt  wie  Donnerwetter  und  Hagelschlag  bums  von 
der  Turmspitze--bin  neugierig,  wie  Bolls  Werden 
ausfallt.”  (162) 

Boll  can  also  be  thoroughly  serious  in  his  attitude  to 

Werden  as  his  final  conversation  wdth  Grete  shows: 

TT...Boll  kanns  nicht  lassen  und  bringt  Boll  zur 
Welt,  man  schon  sehen,  Bolls  Geburt  und  turm- 
hohe  Veranderung  steht  vor  der  Tur.tf  (1B2) 

Thus  Boll  is  changeable.  He  reacts  differently 
in  different  situations,  but  more  than  this,  he  is  alive 
to  the  possibility  of  change,  aware  that  circumstances 
and  surroundings  may  not  simply  be  all  that  they  seem 
at  first  glance.  He  is  aware  of  this  but  does  not,  as 
Grete  does,  believe  that  he  can  detect  or,  in  fact, 
direct  the  kind  of  change  which  will  take  place.  Boll?s 
flexibility  results  in  his  involvement  in  Werden  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  character.  For  him  Werden 
is  the  problem  of  his  own  existence. 
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B.  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  OTHER  ABSTRACTABLE  PATTERNS  TO 


WERDEN 


From  the  above  examination  of  the  individual 
characters T  attitudes  toWerden  it  emerges  that  the  whole 
concept  Werden  is  dependent  on  an  ability  or  readiness-- 
even  a  desire  in  Greters  case--to  become  involved  in 
Werden.  The  character  who  is  most  affected  by  Werden  , 

Boll,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  one  who  exhibits  the 
greatest  degree  of  flexibility--! . e .  the  one  who  has  the 
most  changeable  nature.  It  has  proved  possible  to  abstract 
this  pattern  of  Werden  from  the  play.  In  order  to  see  its 
true  function  it  must  be  related  to  other  similarly 
abstractable  patterns.  Flexibility  will  be  seen  as  the 
basis  of  this  relationship.  Examination  below  of  the 
relationship  to  the  Werden  theme  of  selected  abstractions 
in  these  terms  will  result  in  further  modification  of  the 
idea  itself  and  lead  on  to  an  investigation  of  the 
function  of  these  interrelationships  with  regard  to 
BollTs  Werden. 

i )  Setting 

The  play  is  divided  into  seven  Bilder .  There  is 
thus  no  suggestion  of  the  rigid  development  within  the 
play  which  the  conventional  five  act  form  might  impose. 

The  action  of  the  play  is  presented  in  a  series  of  scenes: 
the  progression  of  these  scenes,  though,  is  not  confined 
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to  the  horizontal  plane.  Each  scene  not  only  has  a 
different  setting  but  these  settings  are  on  different 
levels.  The  scene  in  Bild  I  is  the  market  place.  In  the 
background  the  base  of  the  church  tower  is  visible.  Bild 
II  is  set  halfway  up  the  church  tower.  In  Bild  III  the 
scene  returns  to  the  street  level,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  church  tower.  Night  has  fallen  in  Bild  IV  which  again 
is  set  on  the  street:  above  the  rooftops  can  be  seen  the 
outline  of  the  church.  In  Bild  V  the  scene  shifts 
indoors  into  the  Hotel  zur  goldenen  Kugel .  Bild.  VI 
takes  place  in  an  inn  called  zur  Teufelskuche — the 
setting  is  now  unreal  and  suggestions  of  hell  are  strong. 
The  final  Bild  returns  to  a  realistic  setting--that  of 
the  main  body  of  the  church. 

There  is  no  definite  sequence  pattern  in  this 
progression  of  scenes--no  alternation  of  realistic  and 
unrealistic  for  example.  No  two  scenes  take  place  in 
exactly  the  same  setting:  there  are  constant  shifts  in 
emphasis  and  perspective  from  the  realistic  to  the  dream- 
sequence;  from  daylight  to  darkness;  from  outdoors  to 
indoors;  from  street  level  to  halfway  up  the  church 
tower  and  finally  from  ThellT  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
church.  This  shifting  of  scenes  can  be  seen  as  a  parallel 
to  the  general  impression  of  the  Werderi  idea.  Even  those 
things  which  appear  most  static  and  unchanging--a  piece 
of  masonry  like  the  church  tower  for  example— are  shown 
to  be  constantly  changing.  The  church  tower  is  never 
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viewed  irom  the  same  angle  and  so  presents  an  ever 
changing  perspective.  Objects  and  surroundings  are 
subject  to  similar  conditions  of  change  and  transience 
as  are  people. 

ii )  Imagery 

There  is  a  distinct  connection  between  the  type  of 
images  used  in  the  play  and  the  concept  of  the  changeable 

Q 

nature  of  all  things.  Certain  critics7  have  already 
drawn  attention  to  the  dominance  of  images  based  on 
eating,  reproduction,  the  digestive  process  and  the  body 
in  general,  especially  eyes  and  teeth.  The  exact 
relevance  of  this  imagery,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  adequately  established.  Both  Page  and  Chick‘d 
have  tried  to  draw  these  elements  together  under  the 
heading  ’grotesque’.  Page’s  interpretation  of  the 
grotesque  as  the  embodiment  of  the  destructive  element 
which  must  be  purged  betrays  an  incomplete  understanding 
of  the  change  which  Crete  undergoes.  Her  experience  in 
Elias’  kitchen  may  be  described  as  catharthic  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  process  is  not  merely  one  of  cleansing, 
however,  but  one  of  acceptance  of  what  might  only  loosely 
be  termed  the  grotesque  side  of  life.  According  to 
Chick,  the  function  of  the  grotesque  in  the  play  is  to 
keep  the  audience rs  attention  constantly  focussed  on 
the  corporeal  nature  of  man,  and  on  decay.  Linking 
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Chick’s  comments  to  what  has  already  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  theme  of  change  in  the  play,  the  reason 
why  such  considerations  must  be  kept  to  the  forefront 
becomes  clear.  The  body  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
change;  all  processes  which  take  place  within  it  are 
manifestations  of  this.  The  body  decays  not  suddenly 
but  gradually  and  constantly.  There  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  ’grotesque’  about  this  notion  once  it  is 
related  to  the  theme  of  the  play,  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  use  of  such  a  loose  and  generalised  term  has  tended 
to  hinder  rather  than  help  analysis  of  the  significance 
of  the  imagery.  It  seems  preferable  to  look  at  some  of 
the  images  used  in  the  play  in  more  detail. 

Eating  and  Digestion 

Images  of  eating  and  digestion  underline  the  process 
of  change,  which  is  part  of  the  whole  human  condition. 
Boll’s  concern  about  life  in  general  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  ravenous  devouring  and  the  snapping  of  oiled 
j  aws : 

”...es  frisst  mich  hohl  und  schabt  rriich  inwendig 
wund ...”  (136 ) 

and : 

” . . . welche  Falle  schnappt  mit  geolten  Gelenken 
und  scharfen  Kiefern  nach  unserem  Fleisch  und 

Bein’”  (136) 

Grete’s  revulsion  against  the  fleshy  side  of  liie  is 
described  in  terms  of  eating: 
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"Weg  mit  Fleisch,  sagt  sie  oft  zu  den  Kindern — 

Speck  und  Schinken  und  Wurste,  sagt  sie,  wollen 
euch  zu  Speck  und  Wurst  machen.’’  (134) 

The  feeding  imagery  is  extended  even  to  Virgin’s  description 

\ 

of  the  arro  gant  Boil  as : 

TT.  .  .gemastet  von  Selbstachtung . . . ’’  (143) 

Food  and  drink  imagery  take  on  more  specialised 
significance  in  the  case  of  Grete  and  her  experience  in 
Elias  T  inn.  The  inn  itself  is  called  "Teuf elskuche” ; 
and  Elias’  first  words  to  Grete  on  her  arrival  are: 

,TFass  und  iss  und  trink,..TT  (170) 

The  characters  who  sit  in  Grete Ts  vision  of  hell  are 
named  after  various  foods:  Mehlspeis  ;  Broombeer.jochen ; 
Kaselow.  Here  food  and  eating  images  are  symbolic  of 
Grete rs  fears.  It  is  the  thought  that  her  children  are 
worth  no  more  than  the  food  they  eat,  which  causes  her 
to  run  away  from  home.  These  nightmare  thoughts  about 
flesh  reappear  in  her  hellish  experience  in  Elias’ 
kitchen. 

Parts  of  the  Body 

As  Chick11  has  pointed  out,  there  is  much  concern 

with  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  particular  with  eyes, 

teeth,  and  the  mouth.  The  discussion  concerning  Bertha 

Prunkhorst’s  teeth  clearly  refers  to  the  possibility 

that  her  teeth  may  not  always  remain  as  white  and 

beautiful.  Boll  remarks  to  Otto: 

ITAlso  die  Zahne  deiner  Frau,  wie  lange ,  denkst 
du,  wird  sie  die  haben...”  (165) 
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The  true  significance  of  this  remark  becomes  clear  from 
the  continuation: 

tT... — und  uberhaupt,  will  sie  ewig  Bertha 
Prunkhorst  bleiben..."  (165) 

In  the  final  Bild  it  is  the  possession  of  such  physical 

attributes  as  a  mouth  with  teeth,  and  eyes,  which 

distinguishes  Boll  from  the  carved  figure  of  the 
12 

apostle.  The  apostle  has  eyes  which  glow  when  the 
sun  shines  on  them;  Boll f s  eyes,  though  not  his  best 
feature,  are  real: 

Grete :  TTDeine  —  ach,  blauer  Boll,  das  ist  nicht 
dein  bester  Putz.  Da  klappen  Luken  uber  zusammen, 
Luken,  dass  man  si  ch  schamen  sollte,  heraus  zu 
sehen.  Sonst  die  Augen  sind  richtige  Augen...tr 
(180) 

The  apostle  has  a  mouth,  but  keeps  it  closed;  Boll's 
mouth,  by  contrast,  is  well  suited  to  its  designated 
purpose : 


,TDein  Mund?  Boll,  deiner  ist  nicht  schlecht, 
gut  zum  Gahnen  und  zum  Besorgen  von  allerlei 
Gnrat  fur  die  Zahne.1'  ( 1 80 ) 

The  apostle  has  no  teeth: 

tT... — er,  sieh  hin ,  was  fur  hohle  Backen,  da  ist 
kein  Platz  mehr  fur  Zahne,  die  Kammer  hat  dunne 
Wande  und  leere  Betten."  (180) 

Boll,  though,  is  well  provided  for  in  this  respect: 

"Aber  deine  Zahne  sind  sehr  gut,  die  konnen  ihr 
Teilbeschicken. .  . tT  (180) 

The  hand  is  also  used  as  a  means  of  showing  change. 
In  Bild  V  der  Herr  calls  attention  to  Otto  Prunkhorst fs 

remarkably  steady  hand: 

"Sie  haben  eine  besonders  sichere  Hand,  mein 
Herr,  das  habe  ich  gleich  gemerkt."  (165) 
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After  Otto T s  fatal  heart  attack  it  is  his  hand — now  shaky- 

which  marks  the  drastic  change  which  has  taken  place  — c.f. 

Frau  BollTs  account  of  the  incident: 

TTAber  er  ist  wirklich  auff allend  verandert.  Kurt, 
und  seine  Hand  zittert  unaufhbrlich. tr  (184) 

The  Tower 

The  most  striking  image  in  the  play,  apart  from 

those  already  discussed  above,  is  that  of  the  church 

tower.  Superficially,  it  is  part  of  the  stage  scenery; 

but  even  on  this  level,  as  emerges  from  an  examination 

13 

of  the  setting  it  is  already  functional  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  basic  idea  of  the  universality  of  change. 
Still  at  the  primitive  level  of  meaning,  the  presence  of 
the  tower  is  extremely  convenient  on  a  number  of  occasions 
At  a  moment  when  Martha  Boll  is  becoming  annoyed  with  her 
husband  he  suddenly  calls  her  attention  to  the  church 
tower,  in  order  to  distract  her: 

Frau  Boll :  TT...Ich  mochte  aufrichtig  wissen, 
wie  du  denn  zu  den  immer  neuen  Methoden  komrnst, 
urn  mich  zu  qualen.Tf 

Boll :  ,TEs  kann  sich  gar  nicht  besser  treffen, 

als  es  sich  trifft.IT 

Frau  Boll:  "Trifft?  Was  trifft?" 

Boll:  ,TSieh  mal ,  Martha,  wie  der  Turm  hochsteigt 

und  steigt,  und  steigt  wieder  nicht. Tr  (132) 

On  a  second  occasion,  when  the  situation  threatens  to 

become  awkward  for  Boll,  as  he  is  conironted  at  the  same 

time  by  Grunt al  and  his  wife,  he  again  diverts  attention 
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from  the  matter  in  hand  by  referring  to  the  tower: 

Grunt  al :  TT...Herr,  wo  sind  Sie  mit  meiner  Frau 
abgeblieben?" 

Boll «  ,TDas  lassen  Sie  sich  von  sonst  jernand 
erzahl en . w 

Frau  Boll :  tTKur 1 1 tT 

Boll :  ,TDie  Sache  ist  d  einer  Aufmerksamkeit 

unwert — lass  das,  lohnt  nicht.  Aber  h6r  mal , 
weisst  du ,  was  ich  dachte,  als  ich  vorher  urn 
die  Ecke  bog,  das  lohnt  zu  erz&hlenJ  Wenn  da 
auf  dem  Turn  mit  einem  Male  die  Tan ten  stehn 
und  tuten  mit  aller  Wut  auf  uns  los...TT  (149) 

In  much  the  same  way  the  tower  presents  Grete  with  a 

convenient  hiding  place  from  her  husband: 

Grete :  TTKann  mich  einer  wo  verstecken?tT 

Boll :  (weist  auf  die  Kirchentur)  ,TDer  Turm 
steht  of f en--brauchen  bloss  gegen  die  Tur  zu 
driicken.TT  (139) 

These  occasions  are  of  much  wider  significance  than  is 
suggested  by  the  mention  of  them  in  this  connection 
here.  In  making  reference  to  the  Day  of  Judgement  (i.e. 
in  talking  of  angels  blowing  trumpets  from  the  top  of 
the  church  tower),  Boll  is  in  fact  complaining  about  the 
petty  distinction-making  in  which  his  wife  and  Grunt al 
indulge.  On  the  Day  of  Judgement  such  distinctions 
would  no  longer  have  the  same  validity. 

On  the  subject  of  the  deeper  significance  of  the 
tower  image  Meier  makes  some  interesting  interpretative 
statements.  He  sees  the  tower  in  the  first  instance  as 
the  mirror  of  BollTs  inner  situation.  Commenting  on 


Boll  * s  view  of  the  tower  in  Bild  I,  where  Boll  describes 
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the  outline  as  blurred  (133),  Meier  concludes  that  this 

statement  refers  equally  to  Bollrs  own  state  of  mind: 

"Was  er  aussen  erblickt  ,  entspricht  dem,  was 
er  innen  erf  ahrt : .  .  . tT  14 

"Weil  er  innen  wankt ,  wankt  die  Welt  ausser  ihm. 
Der  Turin  wird  zum  Gleichnis  seines  inneren 
Befindens . ,T 

As  the  meeting  place  for  Grete  and  Boll  the  tower  becomes, 

for  Meier,  the  setting  for  the  emergence  of  the  essential 

being,  which  results  finally  in  the  triumph  of  the 

transcendental  over  the  immanent: 

TTDer  Turm  ist  der  Ort ,  wo  diesen  Menschen  das 
tTAndere,T  ihrer  Existenz  aufgeht.  Hier  kommt  ihr 
wesenhaftes  Sein  zur  Sprache."  15 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  tower  even  deeper  significance 

as  the  symbol  of  this  essential  being: 

tTDer  Turm  ist  so  Ort  und  Gleichbild  des 
wesenhaften  Seins  . tT  16 

The  fact  that  the  tower  also  suggests  suicide  to  Boll, 
which,  as  is  clear  from  der  Herr  ’  s  words  in  the  final 
Bild ,  is  only  a  primitive,  inadequate  form  of  Werden, 
reveals  a  flaw  in  Meier Ts  argument.  His  explanation  of 
the  tower  does  not  resolve  the  difficulty  of  the  dual 
nature  of  the  image.  Meier  does  not  successfully  deal 
with  the  problem  of  the  tower's  providing,  according  to 
his  interpretation,  the  opportunity  for  movement  onto  a 
higher  plane,  and  at  the  same  time  its  necessary  rejection 
because  of  associations  with  the  suicide  idea.  The 
reason  which  Meier  offers  for  the  rejection  of  suicide 
as  a  solution  to  Boll’s  problem  is  to  say  that  Warden 
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in  Per  blaue  Boll  i.e.--in  Meier  *s  terms -- Tt Verwandlung 
ins  Andere  TT  is  essentially  non-tragic,  and  would 
therefore  be  incompatible  with  Boll’s  suicide. 

An  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  tower  image 
is  essential  to  an  adequate  interpretation  of  the  play 
as  a  whole.  Meier  is  right  in  believing  that  the  tower 
does,  in  some  way,  hold  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
BollTs  Werden  but  in  trying  to  explain  away  the  multiplicity 
of  the  tower  image  he  is  barring  the  way  to  a  fuller 
explanation  of  its  true  function.  The  exact  significance 
of  the  tower  image  is,  in  fact,  not  immediately  apparent. 

The  tower  seems  to  represent  different  things  at  various 
points  throughout  the  play.  In  the  conversation  between 
Boll  and  Grete  in  Bild  II,  attributes  of  the  tower 
applied  to  Boll  suggest  that  the  tower  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  flesh: 

Grete:  TrAlles  erstickt  in  Fleisch..." 

Boll:  "Lassen  wir  das  Fleisch,  weg  mit  Fleisch — 

sehn  Sie  mal ,  Frau,  abseits  von  meinem  Fleisch 
bin  ich  noch  sons t  was,  sowas  wie  aufgeturmt, 
turmhaftig,  was  ganz  gehorig  Anderes."  (140) 

At  one  point  Boil,  advising  Grete  to  go  back  to  her 

children,  appears  to  equate  the  tower  with  himself: 

"Fleisch  zu  Fleisch,  Turm  zu  Turm--ich 
bleibe."  (140). 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  seems  to  deny  his  earlier 
statement : 

Grete:  "...aber  zu  was  reden  Sie  das  vom  Turm?" 
Boll:  "Mir  wird  wohler,  wenn  ich  luge..."  (141) 
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Being  with  Crete  seems  for  Boil  to  be  an  experience 

similar  to  being  in  the  tower: 

,T...mir  gehts  wie  im  Turm,  wo  mir  wohl  ist,  da 
bleibe  ich--und  mir  ist  wohl  bei  dir.,T  (154) 

A  further  extension  of  the  tower  image  is  introduced 

through  its  contrast  with  BollTs  wife.  The  two  appear 

as  ruling  elements  in  BollTs  life;  he  says  to  Martha: 

,fIhr  beide  teilt  euch  in  der  Gewalt  uber  mich, 
du  und  der  Turm. . . TT  (170) 

The  part  played  by  the  tower  in  BollTs  Werden  is  no  less 
enigmatic  and  ambiguous  than  its  significance  in  other 
respects.  The  setting  for  his  final  moment  of  crisis 
in  Bild  VII  is  an  area  directly  connected  with  the  tower 
namely  the  main  body  of  the  church.  His  actual  Werden, 
it  seems,  will  be  characterised  by  its  connection  with 
the  tower: 

Boll :  TThoch  soil  er  leben  in  aufgeturmten 

Gehd*usen.T  Was?TT  (181) 

tT  Bolls  Geburt  und  turmhohe  Ver  an  derung  steht 
vor  der  T&r  . ,T  (182) 

Yet ,  from  the  words  of  der  Herr  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  other  kind  of  Werden ,  which  demands  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tower  than  is  implied  in  suicide,  is 
called  for: 

,TDas  Werden,  wissen  Sie ,  das  vom  Turm  herab. 
dieses  primitive  Werden,  ist  verpasst."  (187) 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  single  overall  meaning 

to  a  symbol  with  so  many  facets  as  the  tower  presents 

here.  It  can  only  be  concluded  that  the  ambiguity  and 
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apparent  obscurity  of  so  many  instances  of  the  tower 
image  are  basic  to  its  significance  in  the  play.  Any 
interpretation  which  overlooks  this  fact  (e.g.  Meier Ts) 
is  bound  to  run  into  difficulties.  The  ambiguity  of  the 
tower  as  a  symbol  is  its  most  essential  feature.  It  is 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  opposition  to  flesh,  and  the 
setting  and  occasion  for  the  meeting  between  Boll  and 
Grete--whose  behavior  in  the  tower  invites  precisely 
that  which  she  is  rebelling  against.  It  is  phallic  and 
at  the  same  time  a  womb  symbol--a  place  of  re£uge  and, 
in  the  form  of  the  main  body  of  the  church,  the  scene 
of  rebirth.  The  tower,  then,  emerges  not  as  one 
element  in  an  opposition  (e.g.  Fleisch  v.  Turin )  but  as  a 
symbol  for  the  lack  of  such  an  opposition.  With  this 
in  mind  it  is  possible  to  assign  fuller  meaning  to 
Bollrs  words  to  his  wife: 

TTIhr  beide  teilt  euch  in  der  Gewalt  uber  mich, 

du  und  der  Turm...TT  (170) 

If  this  observation  is  linked  up  with  his  comment  to  her 
in  Bild  I : 

n...du  hast  die  Ent  scheidung.  . . tT  (133) 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  division  of  authority  between 
the  tower  and  Martha  amounts  to  her  ability  and,  in 
fact,  duty  to  make  distinctions,  in  contrast  to  the 
tower Ts  embodiment  of  an  area  where  such  distinctions 
are  no  longer  functional  or  necessary.  lhus  Boll  s 
contemplated  suicide"^  must  be  regarded  as  an  initial 
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inadequate  or  one-sided  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
tower,  and  the  superior  kind  of  We r den  advocated  by  der 
Herr  as  incorporating  the  idea  of  the  denial  of  exclusive 
alternatives  which  the  tower  is  now  seen  to  symbolise, 

iii )  Recurring  Phrases 

Before  going  on  to  investigate  the  progress  of 
Bollrs  Werden  in  the  light  of  the  observations  already 
made  about  Werden  in  general ,  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  recurring  phrases  in  the  play  will  be  made.  This 
examination  will  demonstrate  further  the  universality 
of  change  and  its  relationship  to  the  rejection  of 
exclusive  alternatives  suggested  by  the  symbolism  of 
the  tower.  The  various  recurring  phrases  which  are  a 
distinctive  feature  of  this  play  have  been  treated  by 
W.I.  Lucas,  who  calls  them  Tleitmotif s T ,  but  who  fails 
to  examine  their  function  in  the  play  in  detail. 

Qrdnung 

The  fact  that  this  word  is  used  by  almost  every 

character  in  the  play  is  significant.  Gruntal  feels 

that  things  are  in  order  if  Greters  latest  attempt  at 

running  away  follows  the  usual  pattern: 

Holt  fret  er  :  TT...lst  die  Grete  dir  weggelaufen, 
komrrit  die  Grete  auch  woll  retur ,  lass  mar  gtit 
sein!  Ja  sie  ist  bei  mir  gewesen,  ist  gekommen 
und  hat  geweint  und  geweint  und  geweint...” 

Gruntal:  tTDenn  ist  alles  in  Ordnung-- . . . TT 

(133/4) 
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Holtf reter  expresses  his  concern  about  the  wooden  legTs 

disappearance  by  saying  that  things  are  not  in  order  : 

Holtf  reter  :  ,THerr  Burgermeister ,  das  ist  doch 
nicht  in  Qrdnung „T u  (134) 

Der  Herr T  s  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  wooden  leg  in 

the  form  of  a  club  foot  should  be  part  of  his  anatomy  is 

also  verbalised  using  this  same  term: 

TTSoweit  ist  alles  in  Qrdnung --al so  ein  Satans- 
hinterviertel J  (klopft  sich  auf  den  Schenkel)tT 
(157) 

Similarly,  Elias  regards  the  scene  in  rhell r ,  which 

frightens  Grete,  as  completely  usual  and  normal: 

TT--na,  Grete,  du  siehst  bei  kleinem  ein,  dass 
hier  alles  in  Qrdnung  ist...,T  (174/5) 

For  Frau  Boll  an  absence  of  change  seems  to  represent 

order.  She  hopes  that  Otto  will  recover  his  health  and 

thus  that  the  change  which  his  attack  has  occasioned 

will  be  rectified: 

tTDer  Sanitatsrat  meint ,  er  wird  filr  diesmal 
ziemlich  wieder  in  Qrdnung  kommen-- . . .  !T  (1&4) 

Boll  himself  uses  the  word  on  two  separate  occasions. 

In  the  first  instance  he  uses  it  in  grumbling  at  the 

popular  logic  which  says  that  a  bad  end  necessarily 

follows  a  good  life  spent  in  high  living: 

,TUnd  ich  habe  immer  gut  gelebt  und  muss  nach 
einer  verdammt  strammen  Qrdnung  schlimm 
sterben."  (141) 

Order  he  interprets  as  an  area  of  supreme  rigidity,  a 
concept  with  which  he  has  little  sympathy.  His  second 
■qs  g  of  the  word  in  the  final  Bild  inv oxvss  the  same  a i  ea 
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of  meaning.  Here  his  desire  to  avoid  the  rigidity  of  set 

patterns  is  once  again  brought  out.  He  wants  to  ignore 

the  distinction  between  his  wife  and  Grete  and  retain 

the  advantages  of  a  relationship  with  them  both  at  the 

same  time.  A  reconciliation  between  the  two  would  result 

in  the  kind  of  order  he  would  like: 

Boll :  (to  Martha)  TTSie  (i.e.  Grete)  verzeiht, 

das  ist  ihr  Teil — die  Hand  gek'hsst  und  sie  dann 
betulich  an  aen  Wagen  gebracht.  So  ist  die 
Ordnung ,  die  ich  will.”  (185 ) 

Jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Nachste 

As  in  the  case  of  Qrdnung ,  the  outward  form  of  this 
second  recurring  phrase  is  invariable.  However,  again 
as  with  Qrdnung ,  it  is  used  in  the  course  of  the  play  by 
a  number  of  characters  and  on  each  occasion  its  meaning 
is  modified  according  to  which  character  is  speaking  and 
under  what  circumstances.  The  line  Jeder  ist  sich  selbst 
der  Nachste. .  .  ,  as  used  by  Frau  Boll  quoting  her  husband 
in  Bild  I  seems  to  be,  via  her  interpretation,  nothing 
more  than  a  comment  on  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of 
life  on  a  remote  farm: 

tT.  .  .Jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Nachste,  besonders 
auf  einem  Gut ,  wo  man  stundenlang  keine  Nachbarn 
hat...”  (13B) 

Otto,  explaining  his  wifeTs  absence  to  Boll,  uses  the 
same  words  to  indicate  Bertha’s  concern  for  her  own 

”Ja,  weisst  du,  Kurt,  .jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der 
Nachste,  meine  Frau  hat  sich  n&mlich  zu  Bett 
gelegt.  (164) 
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Boll  picks  up  the  phrase  in  his  reply  to  Otto  and  repeats 
it  without  changing  its  meaning: 

,T.  .  .wie  du  ganz  richtig  sagst :  ,jeder  ist  sich 
selbst  der  I\fachste--sie  ist  mh.de  geworden  und--.. 

t i&n 

The  idea  is  given  added  dimension,  however,  by  Elias T 
use  of  the  formulation  in  his  conversation  with  Boll  in 
Bild  IV.  Here  it  is  related  expressly  to  "was  Ganzes", 
and  evaluated  positively  in  this  connection  as  part  of 


"Teuf elsein" : 

trJa,  Herr  Boll,  also  das  Teuf elsein--wissen  Sie, 
man  soil  es  nur  richtig  sein,  dann  ists  schon 
gut .  Jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Mchste ,  ein 
ehrlicher  und  anst&ndiger  N^chster  wohlverstanden 
gehts  damit  einigermassen ,  so  ist  schon  ein 
artiger  Teufel  geraten. . . Ihr ,  die  ihr  mit  keinem 
Teufel  tauschen  wollt,  tut  es  nur  daruin  nicht , 
weil  ihr  ein  Haufen  Angst  seid  und  nicht  wisst, 
dass  der  Teufel  was  Ganzes  ist...  (159/60) 

Boll  understands  Elias T  speech  as  a  recommendation  to 

reject  himself  and  replies  indignantly: 

"...warum  sollt  ich  auch  den  blauen  Boll 
ablegen.  Jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Nachste." 
(160) 

The  true  meaning  of  Elias T  speech  i.e.  that  wholeness 
results  from  a  resolution  oijdualisms  escapes  Boll  at 
this  point.  By  the  end  of  the  play,  though,  he  has 
become  more  aware  of  the  implications  of  Tbeing  nearest 
to  oneself T,  and  of  the  relationship  of  this  formulation 
to  Werden .  When  he  has  reached  the  point  of  almost  total 

involvement  he  can  affirm: 

"Jeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Nachste  bei  seiner 
Entfaltung. . 7"  (182 ) 
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. . .muss . . , 

The  progression  of  the  various  meanings  of  phrases 
already  discussed  reflects  the  progression  of  BollTs 
growing  awareness  of  the  one  particular  area  of  meaning 
which  is  functional  to  his  Werden .  This  is  perhaps  most 
evident  in  the  case  of  lines  throughout  the  play  which 
contain  the  word  muss .  At  the  beginning  of  the  play 
there  is  a  clear  dichotomy  between  what  Boll  wishes  to 
do  and  what  he  must  do.  Boll  apparently  likes  smoking; 
the  Burgermeister  advises  him  to  give  it  up--here  on  the 
most  primitive  level  is  an  example  of  the  clash  between 
desire  and  obligation: 

Burgermeister  :  tTAuch  Sie,  Herr  Boll,  sollten 
sich  des  starken  Rauchens  enthaltenJ TT 

Boll :  TTWieso  sollte?  Heisst  es  nicht:  Boll 

muss?”  (137) 

It  is  Boll,  who  is  aware  of  this  clash,  who  strengthens 

the  ’soil’  to  ’muss’ .  This  same  strengthening  occurs  on 

a  second  occasion--in  his  conversation  with  Grete: 

Boll :  ’’Damit — darriit  deine  Kinder  sterben  k&nnen  , 

soil  ich . . 

j  | 

Grete  :  ”Sie  mussen.’  ” 

Boll :  "Hast  du  dir  das  klar  gemacht?" 

Grete :  "Sie  mussen!’’ 

Boll :  n0ho — Boll  muss?" 

Grete  :  "Ja  ,  Sie  mus sen  es  tun , • • •  (139 ) 

By  the  end  of  the  play  will  and  obligation,  which  in  the 
early  stages  seem  so  diametrically  opposed,  ai e  drawn 
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together  in  Boll's  final  words: 

"Boll  muss?  Muss?  Also — will  ich."T  (137) 

That  'muss'  need  not  under  certain  circumstances  be  the 
exact  opposite  of  'will r  is  already  hinted  at  by  Elias 
in  Bild  IV: 

"Was  Elias  tut,  das  muss  er  tun.  und  was  Elias 

muss,  das  will  er  auch..."  (160) 

1 B 

Elias  has  outgrown  the  stage  where  he  needs  to  worry 
about  the  implications  of  being  involved  in  Werden ;  he 
has  also  reached  a  point  where  the  distinction  muss /will 
no  longer  has  the  same  significance.  Clearly,  there  is 
a  connection  between  these  two.  Boll's  understanding  of 
the  full  significance  of  Elias'  words  remains  incomplete 
until  the  final  Bild  when  he  reaches  his  fullest  com¬ 
prehension  of  Werden.  The  realisation  that  an  area 
exists  where  exclusive  alterna  tives  like  the  mus s/will 
distinction  are  no  longer  functional  is  thus  seen  to  be 
necessary  for  the  understanding  of  Werden  on  Boll's 
part.  Thus,  an  examination  of  some  recurring  lines  in 
the  play  has  served  not  only  to  demonstrate  further  the 
workings  of  change  at  all  levels  in  the  play,  but  also 
to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  a  growing  awareness  of 
their  breadth  and  significance  forms  an  integral  part 
of  BollTs  gradual  comprehension  of  the  state  of  things 
around  him.  The  progression  of  Boll's  own  Werden  will 
now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  these  observations. 
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C.  THE  PROGRESS  OF  BOLL'S  WERDEN 


The  definition  of  Werden  as  some  kind  of  change  has 
become  modified  through  examination  of  various  aspects 
of  the  play.  Involvement  in  Werden  can  now  be  formulated 
more  exactly  as  an  awareness  of  the  possibility  that 
distinctions  which  are  made  in  the  play  by  characters  who 
have  a  rigid  approach  to  life  are  not  as  valid  as  they 
might  appear.  The  basic  ambiguity  of  the  tower  symbol, 
the  flexibility  and  range  of  meanings  embodied  in  the 
constantly  recurring  lines,  the  disinterest  of  der  Herr 
and  Elias  in  cut  and  dried  distinctions,  and  finally, 
the  equation  of  'muss'  and  'will '  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  play,  all  point  towards  an  interpretation  of 
Werden  in  these  terms.  It  now  becomes  evident  that  to 
say  Werden  is  simply  some  kind  of  change,  is  not  enough. 
It  is  rather  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  real 
significance  of  Virgin*s  words  to  Boll  (which  Virgin 
himself  doesn't  understand  and  which  Boll  in  the  first 
instance  overlooks  because  they  are  presented  via  Virgin) 
becomes  clear: 

"Der  Mensch  wird,  nicht  ist .  IJnser 

Sein,  . .  ist  nichts  als  eine  Quelle,  aber 

unser  Leben  ein  Strom  des  Werdens ,  und  kein 
Ziel  als  immer  neues  Werden.  Das  hatte  er 
gesagt--ewiges  Werden.'  Heute  ist  nur  ein 
schcibiges  Mor  en,  morgen  ist  abgetan  von  uber- 
morgen.  "  (144) 


Der  HerrTs  words  to  Boll  in  the  final  Bild  emphasise 
even  more  strongly  than  Virgin’s  that  Werden  is  not 
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tied  to  any  particular  point  in  time  nor  is  it  any 

particular  change  from  one  thing  to  another: 

"... — und  we r den ,  Herr,  Werden  vollzieht  sich 
unzeitig,  und  Weile  ist  nur  sein  bidder  Schein.tT 

(137) 

Werden  is  clearly  not  a  process  in  the  sense  of  a 

movement  from  one  given  point  to  another.  Nor  is  it  a 

means  to  an  end  as  emerges  from  Virgin Ts  words  and  from 

der  Herr's  own  explanation  of  the  concept  to  Holtfreter: 

,TImrner  voran,  immer  was  Frisches,  immer  mehr  ins 
Freie--so  gehts  rriit  uns--wie  gesagt,  vollig  um~ 
sonst . TT 

If,  as  seems  indisputable,  Werden  is  a  concept 
referring  to  the  state  of  things  rather  than  to  change, 
it  follows  that  a  character Ts  relationship  to  it  must 
also  be  construed  in  the  light  of  this  modified  definition. 
Thus  BollTs  (or  any  other  character rs,  e.g.  especially 
Grete's)  change  or  involvement  with  Werden  must  be  seen 
in  terms  of  awareness  of  this  state  of  things.  An 
examination  of  what  this  growing  awareness  entails  will 
make  it  possible  to  relate  BollTs  Werden  to  other  elements 
which  are  still  obscure.  There  seem  to  be  three  main 
demands  made  on  Boll  in  the  process  of  his  Werden. 

These  can  be  termed  flexibility;  responsibility;  and 
experience . 

Flexibility 

19 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  Boll  is  open  to 
the  possibility  that  things  may  not  be  all  they  seem: 
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tr — es  kann  mehr  dahinter  stecken,  als  man  denkt, 

...”  (133) 

That  is,  he  already  has  some  inkling  of  the  inadequacy  of 

the  distinctions  on  which  the  people  around  him  insist. 

He  is  attracted  by  these  things  which  are  not  clearly 

defined:  the  misty  weather  appeals  to  him: 

tTImmer  noch  leichter  Nebel--eigentlich  gar  nicht 
unsympathisch ,  Martha — was?IT  (133) 

Similarly  it  is  the  blurred  outline  of  the  church  tower 

which  attracts  his  attention  and  interest: 

tT...sieh  diese  verwischte  Perspective , mags 
woll  leiden — .  .  . Tt  (133) 

Such  seemingly  innocent  statements, made  by  Boll  in  the 

opening  scene  of  the  play,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 

the  interpretation  of  We r den  offered,  take  on  added 

significance.  His  puzzling  observation: 

”Die  Lufthats  in  sich,  die  Luft  holts  her  und 
die  Luft  gibts  heraus.tT  (133,  133,  141,  161 ) 

can  also  be  understood  in  this  same  connection  as  BollTs 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  something  indefinable, 
something  which  cannot  be  confined  within  set  categories. 

The  result  of  Bollrs  receptiveness  and  his  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  accept  as  final  distinctions  which  appear  fixed 
and  unalterable  to  the  other  characters  in  the  play,  is 
that  he  becomes  involved  in  Werden .  Already  in  Bild  I 
he  expresses  a  sympathy  with  the  tower: 

tT...--mir  ist  wohl  wie  ihrn,  denn  ich  glaube 
bestimmt ,  ihrn  ist  wohl.Tf  (13&) 

If  the  tower  is  regarded  as  symbolic  of  the  complementary 
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rather  than  the  opposing  nature  of  certain  distinctions,20 

then  this  parallel  which  Boll  draws  between  himself  and 

the  tower  must  be  seen  to  emphasise  further  his  own 

tendency  to  blur  this  kind  of  distinction.  At  this 

early  stage,  however,  Boll  is  not  fully  aware  of  the 

reasons  behind  his  attitude  towards  the  tower.  He 

becomes  involved  accidentally  and  follows  a  certain 

path  quite  involuntarily.  He  is  used,  it  seems,  to 

events  overtaking  him  unawares.  This  is  suggested  by 

his  comment  about  the  shop-girl: 

"Soil  ichs  riskieren.  bei  dern  Fraulein  wieder 
abzulauf en?"  (133) 

His  meeting  with  Grete,  fateful  though  it  turns  out  to 

be,  is  equally  accidental.  Boll  follows  Grete  into  the 

church  tower  more  because  he  finds  this  possibility  the 

most  attractive  of  the  three  open  to  him  at  that  moment, 

than  because  he  recognises  destiny  calling  him: 

"Also  zurn  Sanitatsrat  prinzipiell  nicht,  zu 
Grotappel  wohlwieslich  nicht--aber  zurn  Turm  und 
ab  errria  1  s  z  urn  Turm  l "  (140) 

The  account  of  the  incident  between  Boll  and 
Ravenklau  not  only  points  forward  to  the  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  play  but  also  underlines  the  difference 
between  this  episode  and  the  final  scene  in  the  church. 

The  path  which  Boll  takes,  in  following  on  the  heels  of 
Ravenklau,  is  at  once  the  path  on  which  he  set  out,  and 
the  path  which  he  is  forced  to  take  by  Ravenklau Ts 
action  in  walking  out  to  the  middle  of  the  lield  and 
then  on  reaching  Boll  turning  round  and  walking  back 
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in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come.  The  dividing 

line  between  voluntary  action  and  obligation  becomes 

imperceptible.  This  is  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 

play.  The  difference  lies  in  Boll’s  acceptance  of  this 

state  of  affairs  where  the  notion  of  the  flexibility 

inherent  in  all  such  distinctions  supercedes  that  of 

the  maintaining  of  rigid  boundaries  between  alternatives ; 

Contrasting  descriptions  of  Boll  on  the  two  occasions 

mentioned  give  some  indication  of  his  differing  attitudes. 

Virgin  describes  Boll  after  the  Ravenklau  episode: 

,TDie  Sonne,  die  bisher  auf  seinem  Gesicht 
brannte,  fr8stelte,  die  Pracht  seiner  Mienen 
zersetzte  sich,  Bolls  Gesicht,  die  aufgequollene 
BliUte  des  Festes ,  lief  an  und  tauchte  in 
Schatten,  Tinte  und  Scham.  Er  nahm  es  hin... 

(143) 

A  very  different  picture  emerges  from  the  stage  direction 

at  the  end  of  the  final  Bild: 

tTB0LL  sturzt  die  Anne  urn  sich  schlagend  auf  die 
Knie,  hebt  dann  langsam  den  Kopf  und  sieht  zu 
derri  Apostel  hinauf . ,T  (1$7) 

The  gap  between  these  two  reactions  is  in  fact  what 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  play.  BollTs  awareness  of 
flexibility  has  already  been  demonstrated.  Before  he 
can  reach  the  stage  where  he  can  consciously  and  positively 
accept  the  tenets  of  der  Herr’s  teaching,  i.e.  before  he 
can  understand  this  We r den  of  which  he  himself  is  a  part , 
he  must  become  aware  ol  his  involvement  and  of  its 
significance  5  and  also  must  participate  consciously  and 
actively,  i.e.  experience  as  well  as  understand.  His 
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growing  awareness  is  reflected  in  his  acceptance  of 
responsibility  and  his  conscious  participation  takes  the 
form  of  the  experience  involving  Grete. 

Responsibility 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  Boll  becomes  involved 
unawares  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  Despite  the  fact 
that  when  faced  with  the  threefold  choice  Boll  selects 
the  tower — the  only  possible  choice  in  terms  of  the  play-- 
he  is  not  aware  at  the  time  of  any  reason  behind  the 
decision.  The  means  by  which  his  awareness  is  stimulated 
is  the  obligation  which  confronts  him,  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility,  for  himself,  for  Grete  and  finally  for  the 
position  which  he  assumes  towards  the  problem  of  the 
distinction  drawn  between  ’muss'  and  ’will ’ .  Boll’s 
habit  of  talking  to  himself  suggests  both  his  detachment 
from,  and  his  fascination  with,  the  problem  of  his  own 
responsibility.  He  complains  to  the  Burgerrneister : 

"Was  kann  der  Gutsbesitzer  Boll  daffir,  dass  Boll 
ein  Gutsbesitzer  ist?  Er  ist  ungefragt,  un-ge- 
f ragt ,  ob  er  Gutsbesitzer  Boll  werden  wollte.” 

(137) 

When  he  appears  in  the  tower  he  is  loath  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  having  come  there,  and  again  listening 
to  Virgin Ts  account  of  the  Ravenklau  incident,  he  con¬ 
stantly  denies  any  relationship  with  the  Boll  in  the 

story: 

"Boll?  Da  mussen  Sie  anderwo  fragen,  ob  so  einer 
hier  bekannt  ist.”  (142) 
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His  ironic  comment: 

tTIch  hatte  gewunscht,  es  selbst  von  der  Tribune 
mit  ansehen  zu  konnen."  (143) 

is  a  reminder  that  Boll  is  really  quite  aware,  though 
not  wdlLing  (for  the  moment)  to  accept  the  implications 
of  the  incident.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  a  sick  man 
suffering  fromnultiple  personality,  but  simply  a  man  to 
whom  his  own  existence  is  still  problematic. 

It  is  his  meeting  with  Grete  which  results  in  Boll's 
gradual  realisation  that  he  cannot  avoid  accepting  respon¬ 
sibility.  In  order  to  quieten  Virgin fs  fears  Boll  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  key  to  the  church  tower: 

TTSchon  gut,  ich  komme  auf ,  ich  ubernehme  alle 
Verantwortung . tT  (144) 

In  so  doing  he  commits  himself  to  looking  after  Grete 
too,  though  he  is  not  yet  av/are  of  the  full  implications 
of  this  action.  When  Grunt al  points  out  to  him  the 
seriousness  of  involvement  with  Grete  he  is  still  not 
over-enthusiastic  about  accepting  full  responsibility 
for  her: 

Grunt  al :  !T — aber  das  is  die  Verantwortung  fur 
Grete,  wo  Sie  auf  beissen,  da  kommen  Sie  nich 
von  ab.TT 

Boll:  "Verantwortung?  Das  passt  rriir  im  M0ment 

ganz  schlecht — muss  das  sein?TT  (151) 

By  this  time,  howTever,  Boll  is  already  committed.  He 

has  promised  Grete  help  in  obtaining  poison.  ihe  fact 

that  he  comes  to  the  rendezvous  without  the  poison 

suggests  that  he  is  gaining  in  awareness  of  his  actions. 

He  rejects  this  solution  to  Grete Ts  problem  and, 
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incidentally,  to  the  demands  made  of  him,  as  too  easy: 

,TSieh  mal  Kind,  solche  Besorgung  ist  ein  Witz  — 
paar  Worte  sagen  und  die  Groschen  dafilr,  das  ist 
wie  mal  gehustet,  und  es  war  geschafft."  (154) 

He  recognises  that  he  is  under  some  obligation  in  this 

matter,  but  is  now  certain  that  Grete rs  demand  for  poison 

for  her  children  does  not  constitute  this  obligation: 

"Weisst  du,  Kind,  ich  glaube  nicht,  dass  es  hier 
an  dem  ist,  dass  Boll  muss.TT  (154) 

Boll  has  progressed  along  the  way  to  awareness  and 
acceptance  of  responsibility,  but  he  is  not  yet  completely 
clear  where  his  true  obligation  lies.  Elias  remarks: 

,TBoll  muss,  bald  so,  bald  so.,T  (160) 

Boll  has  accepted  the  idea  of  responsibility  passively, 
and  is  still  unsure  in  which  direction  this  will  lead 
him: 


TTWeg  mit  Boll --und  darf  nicht  einmal  fragen, 
ob  er  will  oder  muss?  Hab  ich  nicht  den  Zaurn 
im  Gebiss?  Was  hilf'ts — muss  warten,  bis  er 
zuckt  und  zeigt,  wohin  die  Reise  geht . Tf  (161) 

It  is  in  the  scene  in  the  Goldene  Kugel  with  Otto  who 

advises  against  the  undertaking  of  any  responsibility, 

that  Boll  takes  a  positive,  conscious  step  towards 

fulfilling  the  obligation  laid  upon  him.  He  realises 

that  he  cannot  simply  leave  for  home  and  thus  let  Grete 

down : 


"Grete,  die  nicht  weiss,  was  sie  tut,  Grete, 
fur  die  ich  Vormund  bin.,T  (169) 

The  burden  of  his  obligation  is  now  felt  at  its  most 
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tTDa,  da,  da,  bin  ich  im  Bedarf sf alle ,  das  ist 
der  Fall  der  F&lle.,r  (169) 

At  precisely  this  moment  he  needs  his  wife  to  make  a 

distinction  between  will  and  obligation  for  him.  He 

wants  to  go  to  Grete  but  he  still  needs  Martha  to  tell 

him  that  it  is  his  duty  to  go  to  her : 

TTDu  musst,  Kurt,  du  musst  zu  ihr ,  ich  schicke 
dich  zu  ihr,  geh  zu  Grete,  Kurt,  geh  gleich.t,T 
(170) 

He  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  he  can  reconcile 

the  demands  of  his  desire  and  his  will. 

The  next  stage  in  Bollrs  acceptance  of  responsibility 

i.e.  in  his  acceptance  of  the  implications  of  Werden  is 

his  realisation  that  he  is  indeed  involved: 

,TDenn  Boll  hat  keine  Wahl  mehr,  Boll  muss  sich 
der  Herrlichkeit  des  Werdens  zubereiten .  .  . ,r  (131) 

He  now  sees  himself  as  totally  responsible  for  himself 

and  for  his  involvement  in  Werden : 

tTJeder  ist  sich  selbst  der  Nachste  bei  seiner 
Entfaltung  und  muss  wissen,  wie  ers  schafft." 

(132) 

He  is  now  able  to  accept  the  complementary  nature  of 
apparently  opposing  factors  in  life.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  his  desire  for  a  reconciliation  between  his  wife  and 
Grete.  The  strength  of  his  conviction  is  tested  by  der 
Herr  who  reminds  him  of  his  inclination  towards  suicide. 
Boll  is  able  to  reject  this  t emptation  and  to  affirm 
consciously  and  with  understanding  a  vague  leeling  which 

has  been  there  from  the  start: 

tTEs  kann  sich  gar  nicht  besser  treffen,  als  es 
sich  trifft.TT  (13$) 
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Ihe  significance  of  a  statement  like  this  of  which  neither 
Boll,  nor  the  reader  of  the  play,  is  aware  at  the  time, 
now  becomes  more  clear.  It  can  now  be  interpreted  as  a 
statement  of  positive  and  conscious  acceptance  of  the 
state  of  things  which  involves,  as  Boll  now  realises,  the 
reconciliation  of  Tmuss r  and  Twill r  and  the  assumption 
of  full  responsibility  on  Boll's  part  for  himself  and  his 
actions.  His  final  words  present  the  idea  in  its  new, 
conscious  formulation: 

TTBoll  muss?  Muss?  Also — will  ich.Mf  (137) 

As  the  split  between  'muss T  and  'will '  is  resolved,  so 
is  the  one  between  'Boll'  and  'ich'. 


Experience 

Before  Boll  can  express  his  full  acceptance  in  these 

terms  he  not  only  has  to  understand  but  also  must  have 

experience  of  the  true  state  of  things.  This  is  the  area 

in  which  Grete's  involvement  in  Werden  is  seen  to  be 

functional.  In  the  final  Bild  Boll  says  to  Grete: 

"Ach  ja,  Grete,  du  hast  den  Anfang  gernacht,  bei 
dir  hat  Boll  den  Einblick  getan,  wie  das  Werden 
schmeckt."  (131) 

Through  his  involvement  with  Grete,  Boll  has  had  a  taste 
of  Werden.  The  use  of  the  word  'schmecken '  is  significant. 
Returning  to  Boll's  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play  it  is  possible  now  to  see  a  connection  between  the 
later  idea  of  experience  and  the  description  of  the  shop¬ 
girl  here.  Boll  says  to  his  wife: 
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,rSie  hat  den  Geschmack,  du  hast  die  Entscheidung, 
und  ich — wozu  ich?”  (133) 

The  progress  of  Boll’s  Werden  entails,  as  has  been  shown, 
a  coming  to  terms  with  the  kind  of  distinctions  covered 
by  ’Entscheidung  ’ .  It  involves  equally  a  brush  with 
experience.  T Geschmack  T  can  be  interpreted  as  ’Experience  T 
in  this  statement  of  BollTs.  ’Geschmack  ’  is  related 
paradigmatically  to  ’schme ckenr .  That  ’schmecken’  is 
connected  with  Werden  is  clear  from  Boll’s  speech  about 
Grete,  who  herself,  by  virtue  of  the  significance  of  her 
involvement  in  Werden  for  Boll,  unites  in  her  person 
’schmecken ’  and  Werden,  Both  Grete  and  Martha  are 
women.  Martha’s  part  in  the  play  is  defined  by  v Ent¬ 
scheidung  ’ ,  which  concept  appears  in  the  same  speech  of 
Boll’s  as  the  mention  of  ’Geschmack  T .  Thus  ’Geschmack  T 
is  related  to  the  complex  ’schmecken ’  -  ’Werden  ’  - 
Grete  -  Martha  -  ’Entscheidung ’ .  ’Geschmack ’  on  its 
first  mention  can  therefore  be  taken  to  signify 
’ experience ’  rather  than  ’taste  ’  in  the  sense  of  ’good 
or  bad  taste ’ ,  which  it  mibht  appear  at  first  glance  to 
suggest. 

If  this  connection  between  ’Geschmack ’  and 
’schmecken ’  =  ’ experience ’  is  accepted,  it  is  possible 
to  give  wider  application  to  the  food  and  eating  imagery 
in  the  play.  The  critical  moment  of  Grete ’s  own  experience 
of  Werden  is  set  in  Elias’  kitchen.  Here  she  is  taunted 
with  offers  of  food  and  drink  (170)  and  surrounded  by 
characters  whose  very  names  are  those  of  foods,  and 
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yet  who  have  no  physical  existence  whatsoever:  i.e.  she 

is  confronted  with  an  area  where  two  seemingly  exclusive 

alternatives  are  united--here  she  meets  spiritual  beings 

who  clamour  for  food.  Her  acceptance  of  this  state  of 

things  is  demonstrated  in  her  readiness  to  feed  the 

inhabitants  of  the  kitchen: 

,TLass  mich  los ,  Elias.  Glaub  mir,  ich  furchte 
mich  nicht  vor  den  Leuten,  auch  nicht  vor 
Kaselow  und  den  anderen  Toten--will  sie  selbst 
fiittern,  Elias. TT  (174) 

This  is  followed  by  her  acceptance  of  the  function  of 
flesh  in  her  own  life  illustrated  by  her  expiation  of 
her  intended  crime  against  her  children.  She  drinks  what 
she  believes  to  be  poison  herself,  thus  making  sure  that 
there  is  none  left  for  the  children  (176/7). 

The  Accomplishment  of  BollTs  Werden 

The  basis  of  Grete Ts  problem  at  the  outset  was  her 
over-rigorous  distinction  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
which  resulted  in  her  desire  to  dispense  with  flesh 
entirely.  At  the  end  of  the  play  it  is  her  comparison 
of  Boll  with  the  inanimate,  carved  apostle,  which  reveals 
the  grounds  on  which  Boll  may  be  preferred  above  the 
apostle.  Once  Grete  has  accepted  the  fact  that  flesh 
and  spirit  exist  side  by  side  and  are  part  of  each  other, 

she  is  described  as  Twhole  T : 

U...und  Saugwurm  fahrt  die  liebe  Hexe  im  Trab 
heil  und  ganz ,  heil  und  ganz,  Grete,  das  weisst 
du  nun — heil  und  ganz  zu  den  lieben  Kindern  heirn. 

(181/2) 
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’Wholeness  T  has  already  been  seen  to  be  an  attribute  of 
those  whose  Warden  is  accomplished . 2^  In  Gretefs  com¬ 
parison  of  Boll  with  the  apostle,  ’wholeness’  is  one  of 
the  features  which  characterises  Boll  but  not  the  apostle 
The  apostle’s  forehead  is  divided: 

’’Seine  Stirn  ist  geteilt,  wenn  man  genau  zusieht- 
zwei  sch'bne  schiere  SchalenJ”  (lGl) 

Boll’s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smooth  and  whole: 

”Du  hast  eine  glatte  Backe  unterm  Haar  und  deine 
Stirn  ist  das,  weil  sie  da  sitzt,  wo  sie  bei  dir 
sitzen  soil.  Das  tut  sie  auch.”  (lBl) 

Wholeness  in  Grete  and  Boll  is  the  manifestation  of  their 
acceptance  of  Werden.  Their  ability  to  appreciate  whole¬ 
ness--!,  e.  to  reject  the  rigid  distinction  made  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  and  ’muss’  and  ’will’,  is  a  result  of 
their  new-found,  newly  realised  state.  Boll  is  more 
aware  of  his  position  at  the  end  of  the  play  than  is 
Grete.  The  responsibility  for  his  Werden  is  his  alone. 
This  is  clear  from  Grete rs  report  of  Doris’  words: 

tTIch  habe  gebeten  und  geweint,  aber  sie  sagte, 
er  soli  sich  selbst  richten--. . . ”  (185) 

Proof  that  Boll  does  in  fact  assume  this  responsibility 

is  to  be  found  in  der  Herrrs  words  in  the  final  Bild : 

’’...Boll  hat  rnit  Boll  gerungen,  Boll  hat  Boll 
gerichtet  und  er,  der  andere ,  der  neue ,  hat 
sich  behauptet.”  (187) 

The  ’new’  Boll  who  emerges  is  whole,  as  Grete  is 
now  ’heil  und  ganz ’ .  Throughout  the  play  he  has  been 
moving  towards  this  end.  Already  in  Bild  I  Bis  words  to 


the  Burgermeister  (however  unconscious  on  Boll’s  part 
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at  this  stage),  point  toward  this: 

n...Ja,  sehen  Sie,  ich  geh  heut  aufs  Ganze — 

Teil  hin ,  Teil  her,  lassen  wir  die  Teile.™ 

(136) 

When  in  the  last  Bild  der  Herr  fefers  to  BollTs  judging 
of  Boll  (137 )  he  is  referring,  not  to  the  old  split  which 
troubles  Boll  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  play  (e.g. 
conversation  with  Virgin  (142)),  but  to  the  potentialities 
for  accepting  Werden  which  he  recognised  in  Boll  from  the 
start : 

"Pst!  Ich  habs  im  Vertrauen  gewagt.  im  Vertrauen 
auf  den  anderenBoll,  den  Boll,  der  uber  dem  alten 
steht  und  -fiber  ihm  hinaus  zum  Anfang  strebt ,  der 
das  Enden  verwirft  und  verbietet.TT  (1$7) 

Boll  has  fulfilled  der  HerrTs  hopes  in  him  and  now  learns 

that  having  come  to  terms  with  himself  and  his  potentiality 

he  can  now  continue  to  live,  which  is  the  same  as  starting 

to  live,  as  der  HerrTs  words  point  out: 

Boll :  tTBoll  hlLtte  Boll  gerichtet--und  meinen 

Sie,  ich  ki’nnte  noch  weiterleben?TT 

Herr :  tTWeiter?  Nein,  gewiss  nicht,  aber  von 
frischem."  (137) 

The  measure  of  Bollrs  accomplishment  by  the  end  of 
the  play,  then,  is  contained  in  his  ability  to  say: 

,TBoll  muss?  Muss?  Also — will  ich!"  (187) 

To  reach  this  point  he  has  outgrown  suicide  (i.e.  the 
interpretation  of  the  tower  as  one-sidedly  flesh)  and, 
after  carefully  examining  the  carved  statue  of  the 
apostle,  rejected  this  as  wholly  spiritual  object.  He 
has  drawn  abreast,  in  fact,  of  der  Herr,  Elias  and  Doi  is 
in  so  far  as  they  represent  a  state  where  cons  icierations 
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concerning  the  distinctions  between  heaven,  hell  and 
earth,  God  and  the  devil,  spiritual  and  material,  are 
without  validity.  Boll  addresses  his  last  words  in  the 
play  to  the  statue  of  the  apostle.  It  is  clear  from  what 
has  already  been  said  that  his  kneeling  before  the  wooden 
statue  cannot  be  interpreted  simply  as  a  demonstration  of 
his  willingness  to  accept  what  the  apostle  stands  for. 
Meier,  seeing  the  new  Boll  as  Boll  reborn  in  the  spirit, 
sees  the  apostle  as  offering  a  direct  solution  to  Bollrs 
problem.  It  is  true  that  Boll  learns  something  from  his 
confrontation  with  the  apostle.  That  this  is  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  Werden  as  it  emerges  from 
a  close  examination  of  the  text  of  the  play.  In  kneeling 
before  the  apostle  Boll  is  making  a  gesture  of  self¬ 
acceptance.  GreteTs  acceptance  of  flesh  as  an  integral 
part  of  life  was  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  her 
preference  for  Boll  over  the  apostle.  If  Boll  is  to  be 
a  T whole1  being  as  der  Herr  and  Elias  are,  then  he  must 
acknowledge  the  interdependence  of  flesh  and  spirit. 

His  acceptance  of  himself,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
this,  constitutes  his  Werden. 

Thus  the  original  interpretation  of  Werden  as  some 
kind  of  change  has  become  modified  in  the  light  of  ob¬ 
servations  made  about  the  play.  Crete  is  outwardly  no 
different  after  her  experience  of  Warden,  nor  is  Boll. 
Werden,  then,  is  not  a  process  of  change  whose  outward 
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manifestation  can  be  measured,  but  rather  the  state  in 
which  people  live,  and  with  which,  if  they  have  sensi¬ 
tivity  in  this  direction,  they  find  themselves  obliged  to 
come  to  terms.  It  denotes  an  increased  awareness  of  life 
as  being  composed  not  of  irreconcilable  oppositions,  but 
of  elements  which  prove,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  be 
complementary.  In  the  play  this  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  Boll’s  realisation  of  the  closeness  of  ’muss’  and 
’will ’ .  It  is  brought  home  to  him  through  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  Grete,  which  as  a  relationship  with  the  opposite 
sex  is  representative  of  the  area  where  the  boundaries 
between  distinctions  such  as  flesh  and  spirit  are  least 
clearly  definable.  We r den ,  defined  in  these  terms, 
though,  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  ’message’  of  the 
play  in  the  sense  that  an  awareness  of  Werden  as  acute 
as  BollTs  is  advocated  as  a  superior  kind  of  existence. 

The  making  of  distinctions  has  its  own  part  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  Crete’s  progress  towards  the  acceptance  of 
flesh  and  spirit  on  equal  terms  is  accomplished  only 
after  she  has  overcome  her  desire  to  carry  her  distinction¬ 
making  to  its  most  radical  conclusion  in  her  intended 
murder  of  her  children.  In  Boll’s  case  he  owes  his 
’rescue’  of  Grete  and  thus  his  presence  in  the  church  in 
the  final  Bild  to  a  decision  made  by  his  wife.  Also, 

Boll  could  never  have  become  the  ’new’  Boll  had  he  not 
been  the  blauer  Boll  and  the  roter  Boll  to  whom  Grete 
is  attracted.  Werden ,  then,  must  be  seen  finally  as 
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life  itself,  with  which  the  characters  in  the  play,  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  have  to  come  to  terms. 
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FOOTNOTES 


CHAPTER  II 

A.  Attitudes  to  Warden 

i )  Minor  Characters 

1  References  to  the  text  of  Der  blaue  Boll  will  give 
page  numbers  according  to  SchondorffTs  edition  in 
Deutsches  Theater  des  Expressionismus . 

2  See  below,  p.  7$. 

3  See  below,  p.  103. 

4  The  frequency  with  which  the  word  Tnein r  appears 
in  Martha Ts  speech  is  significant.  Her  denial  of 
comprehension  hides  a  desire  to  understand  more; 
see  below  p.  72. 

5  See  below  p.  $5  for  more  detailed  discussion  of  the 
significance  of  this  reference  to  teeth, 

6  They  are  in  fact  beyond  life  in  the  normal  sense; 
see  below.,  p.  114. 

7  Except  of  course  der  Herr  whose  club  foot  is  equated 
with  the  missing  wooden  leg  (156). 

8  See  below,  p.  114. 

B.  The  Relationship  of  Other  Abstractable  Patterns  to 

We r den 

9  See  above,  p.  42. 

10  Page;  Chick,  1959,  pp.  173-160. 

11  Chick,  1965,  pp.  31-40. 

12  For  the  discussion  of  the  exact  significance  of  this 
distinction,  see  below  p.  HO;  p.  113. 

13  See  above,  p.  81, 

14  Meier,  p.  106. 

15  Meier,  p.  109. 

16  Meier,  p.  109. 
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FOOTNOTES  (continued) 

17  Suicide  is  first  suggested  to  Boll  by  Virgin  (162), 
whose  understanding  of  Werden  is  limited  anyway. 

1#  See  above,  p*  6S. 

C.  The  Progress  of  BollTs  Werden 

19  See  above,  p.  SO. 

20  See  above,  p,  92. 

21  c.f.  Page,  p.  1#  and  Meier,  pp.  107-109. 

22  See  above,  p.  102. 

23  See  above,  p.  #4/5. 

24  See  above,  p.  #5. 

25  e.g.  der  Herr,  Elias,  Doris,  see  above  p.6B. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  conclusions  reached  in  this  thesis  concerning 
the  interrelationships  of  certain  abstractable  patterns 
in  Per  blaue  Boll  are  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
the  text  alone.  The  interpretation  of  the  play  which 
has  grown  out  of  this  analysis  could  not  have  been 
formulated  in  the  context  of  any  other  framework.  To 
have  begun  with  preconceived  notions  about  the  play 
being  an  Expressionist  drama,  or  to  have  looked  for 
explanations  of  certain  features  of  the  text  in  Barlach 
life  history,  or  in  his  work  as  a  sculptor,  would  have 
resulted  in  severe  limitations  of  the  analysis. 
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